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The roads reach out again—all 
over America. And here’s the car 


you'll see “all over the map =the 


new 1947 Nash “‘GOO.”’ 


Mere’s cotl-spring smoothness 


on all four wheels, to make the 


: : had the rattles and the useless weight 
bumpiest road lie down. 


engineered out—by a new super- 
Here's Weather-Lye Conditioned strong unit body-and-frame, 


Air to make all weather turn June. 


There’s simply never been anything 


like It. Imagine—being able to cross 


the continent with only fize stops for Not even /odgings to worry about. 


gasoline. This big G- passenger Here*s power to make the tall Because you can have a Convertible 
' ' 
Nash does it, at moderate high- hills Say uncle, and handling ease double Bed in a Nash back seat. 
way speed. to keep you happy ‘til the end of 


There’s a new kind of auto- 


And you've never known such easy the day, . 
| mobile dealer in America today. 
going! And here’s quiet . . . quiet as you’ve There’s where you'll find the new 
never known it before! Ina car that’s Nash “600,” with the new Nash 


Ambassador. See what Nash is like! 


Yl shed vif Mash. 


NASH MOTCRS DIVISICN, NASH-KELVINATOR CORPCr/ TION, DETROIT 
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Slow death by water 


j 
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Water’s a killer. In a subtle torture once practised in the Orient, 
murder trickled from the dragon’s mouth. Drop by drop, it 


meant slow death to the victim. This devilish practise of a by- 
gone day may seem remote to you—but insidious water torture 


is much closer to home, It cam be as near as your garage, It can 


mean slow death—to your car. 


Here's what water does to your car's radiator. It’s simple chem- 


istry—and destructive. The water absorbs oxygen from the air. 
Then the oxygen attacks the metals in the cooling system which 


become rusted and corroded. It’s slow death by water. 
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In the winter you don’t have to worry about water torture because 


() all good anti-freeze contains corrosion and rust inhibitors. But in 
NG 


the summer—take care! The best care is NOR WAY’ Radiator Service 


in the spring with Nor’way Anti-Rust. 


5.9 


' ' ‘ ' ' ' 
When your anti-freeze 1S drained, have your service station spring-con ition 
your entire cooling system, too—with Nor’way Cleaner and Stop Leak. d 


For smooth sailing this summer, ask for Nor’ way Radiator Service this spring! 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Commercial Sots: Corporation 


17 BAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NW. ¥< 
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“4... « WHAT A BROTHER! He can fix every- 
thing—but his own hair! His hair is dull and 


tangled . . . it never looks combed. Look at 
that loose dandruff... he’s got Dry Scalp. 
Here’s where J can help Aim! I'll tell him 
about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 














Hatt looks bé1% tr... 


scalp reels bétfér... 
when you check 


Oy Scalp 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT, this is the same man. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can help you, too! For 
better-looking hair, a better-feeling scalp, 
try a few drops a day. It checks loose dan- 
druff and other signs of Dry Scalp. Remem- 
ber, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol 
or other drying ingredients. Use it also with 
massage before every shampoo. It’s double 
care... both scalp and hair . .. and more 
economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 


NEWSWEEK 
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LETTERS 


Stone Walls and Knowledge 

Primarily this letter is to thank you for 
the excellent treatment you gave our educa- 
tional grant for ex-convicts in the Feb. 24 
issue . . . We thought you might be inter- 
ested in the comment of an ex-convict, re- 
cently pardoned after serving 22 years in a 
~s nel sem prison, who was asked what 
he thought of the scholarship idea. 

“I think it’s great,” he said. “It will give a 
much needed lift to all inmates whether eli- 
gible for the scholarship or not. Most pris- 
oners feel completely cut off from the out- 
side world and nothing does so much for the 
morale of an inmate as to know that some- 
one, somewhere on the outside, is interested 
in his plight. If I were still in prison your 
scholarship would have given me a real 
boost.” 








Rosert G. VICKERY 
Field Agent 
United Prison Association of Massachusetts 
Boston, Mass. 


Opera Notes 

Inasmuch as our board of directors and 
Mr. Edward Johnson, our esteemed general 
manager, have given much thought and 
time to the development of young American 
singers, especially during the war years when 
we were cut off from Europe, it is encourag- 
ing to find that Newsweek has recognized 
this fact in such a fascinating story (Feb. 24). 

While it will be our continued policy to 
present the finest available talent in the op- 
eratic art, wherever found, I have every con- 
fidence that the current crop of American 
singers will hold its own with the best that 
Europe and South America can offer. 


GrorceE A. SLOAN 
Chairman of the Board 


Metropolitan Opera Association, Inc. 
New York City 


@ The article in NEwsweExrx is splendid, and 
I am sure it will help to stimulate interest 
in opera. 


JouN ERsKINE 
New York City 


@ ... Although few in the male contingent 
at the Met are glamour boys, many of them 
sing gloriously. The management seems in- 
clined to overlook barrel chests and the sup- 
porting tummies in their cases with the re- 
sult that audiences are treated to real sing- 
ing when a Rodolfo or Escamillo takes over. 
It is the Hollywood-dominated American so- 
prano and contralto who cause many an 
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SERVICE MEN in both the 
Army and Navy all over 


the world find Beech- 
Nut Gum a favorite 


Everywhere it goes—the 
reputation of Beech-Nut 
for fine flavor goes with it 







a) 
Beech-Nut Gum 


~~ K 7 

















HOW MUCH PROFIT 


SHOULD A BUSINESS EARN? 


About this time, American business gives to stock- 
holders and the public generally a summary of rts 
performance during the past year. 


This is commonly called ‘““The Annual Report.” 
It records the sales, taxes, profits of the past, 
and often the hopes of Management for succeed- 
ing years. 


The section of the Annual Report most likely to 
be misunderstood is the part dealing with profits. 


To make a profit is one of the hardest of Manage- 
ment’s jobs. Proof of this fact is that only half of 
all the more than 450,000 corporations in the 
United States make a profit in any given year. 


The size of the profit is a relative thing. How much 
work did the business do to earn its profit? 5, or 10, 
or 20 million dollars may look like an enormous 
profit; but if the business produced and distrib- 


uted hundreds of millions of dollars worth of use- 
ful goods or services, such a profit represents a 
modest residue. 


And profit should be examined over the years. 
Few businesses have escaped bad years (and their 
losses) in the past. Few can face the future with 
any guarantee that there will be no rainy days. 


Profit is essential to the security of a business. A 
record of sound earnings over a period of years is 


- a substantial element in the guarantee of jobs and 


of production. And expectation of profit has 
encouraged 1 out of every 6 adults in America to 
invest their savings in business. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor the 
money in industry can be effective without good 
management. Nothing else is so important to 
the welfare of worker, investor, or the public. 





N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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NO, MR. WOODPECKER, but like stone “Century” Asbestos Siding 
Shingles are extremely durable and proof against the enemies of 
wood—fire, weather, temperature extremes, rot, rodents, termites. 
That’s because they're made of indestructible asbestos and portland 


cement, combined under great hydraulic pressure. 


THEY ARE GRAINED like cypress with a beautifully weathered finish 
that defies time and the elements. In fact, these K&M “Century” 
Siding Shingles actually grow tougher with age...and add extra 
years to the life of the house. 


ATTRACTIVE, too. K&M “Century” Siding Shingles come in two perma- 
nent shades—shell white and graytone—and with a choice of two 


butt line styles—straight or wavy. 


AND ECONOMICAL, for they are quickly applied, require no protective 


paint, and future maintenance is practically nil. 


WRITE TODAY for information on this and other K&M 
Asbestos Products—‘‘Century’’ APAC sheet 
material... Sprayed “Limpet”* Asbestos Insu- 
lation and Acoustical Material... many others. 


Nature made histeslos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind since 1873 *Trademark 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


- KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER * PENNSYLVANIA 
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opera fan to turn away from the Met with 
the vow never to enter again. 

The greatest need at the Met is for a less 
phlegmatic audience. I have seen wob- 
bly, lawn-mower-voiced Munsel, adolescent. 
toned Lipton, and coarse, boxcar-voiced 
Harshaw receive ovations from bravo-bel- 
lowing, palm-thumping chauvins while the 
well-mannered, musically intelligent mem- 
bers slump helplessly in their seats in an ef- 
fort to recover from the tortures inflicted by 
a sadistic Buy American management . , ; 
Their purchase of recordings by Caniglia 
Lemnitz, and Tourel for use in their vay 
towers and their avoidance of the Met only 
mean more seats for the whispering, candy- 
passing, Roxy-bred brand of opera goers who 
seem to have descended upon the 39th 
Street building like flies and maggots do 
upon the corpse. of an unburied hero, 


RosBert L. Scu itz 
Kings Point, N. Y. 


@ The front cover picture of the two charm- 
ing opera singers is a pleasant relief. 
And, mirabile visu, natural fingernails. 
WILLIAM MacDonatp 
Sydney, N.S. 


@ Your cover of Feb. 24 . . . reaches the 
height of callous indifference to the convic- 
tions of many, many of your readers. 
WituiaM R. McNovutr 
Minister 


Central Baptist Church 
Woodbury, N. J. 











Newsweek—O. C. Sweet 
Kirsten (left) and Steber in costume 


@ One of the major reasons why the adver- 
tising of liquors must be stopped by Federal 
law is your current issue . . . It just wouldn't 
be possible to show two opera stars without 
their liquor. 


Henry G. Bupp 
Minister 
First Methodist Church 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Young sopranos aspiring to an operatic ca- 
reer almost always learn “Libiamo”—"A toast 
we'll drink”—from a key scene in the world- 
famous “La Traviata.” To symbolize the role 
of young Americans in the opera, News- 
WEEK thought it fitting to portray authen- 
tically the role in which both Miss Steber 
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—uand ONLY Ford gives you 
ALL these long-life features! 


a Your choice of two great 
Wi engines—the 100-H.P. V-8 
lal or the 90-H.P. Six ¢ Extra- 
== capacity oil pump, with full 
pressure oiling « Ignition system 
weather-proofed ¢ Easy, rolling- 
contact steering gear ¢ Directed- 
flow crankcase ventilation e Flight- 
light 4-ring oil-saving pistons 
Full-floating or 34-floating axles, 
with shafts bearing no weight- 
load. More than fifty such vital 
endurance features add extra value 
to the new Ford Trucks. More 
than 100 body-chassis combina- 
tions to choose from. Let your 
Ford Dealer show you. 


MORE FORD TRUCKS 


I 


TODAY 


eoreeneE ES 


THAN ANY OTHER 





MAKE 
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One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities, 


THATS DYNAMITE [ 


POWERFUL STUFF? Certainly! But dyna- 
mite is a docile and obedient servant in the 
hands of skilled explosives engineers. Its 
blasting force can be controlled so accu- 
rately that it not only tears huge sections 
of rock from its bed, but breaks it into 
convenient sizes and simultaneously con- 
trols the direction of the fall. 

, The remarkable precision of this work 
has been made possible by the use of spe- 
cial Split-Second-Delay Electric Blasting 
Caps now being produced by Cyanamid’s 
Explosives Department. These caps are so 
designed that successive series of charges 
may be fired at precisely controlled inter- 
vals . ...timed to the thousandth of a second! 


series of charges is detonated; then a third 
...and so on. The result is a-twisting, tear- 
ing, grinding action that breaks the rock 
into sizes suitable for easy handling by 
power shovels, trucks and conveyors. This 
controlled breakage reduces the 
necessity of expensive secondary 
blasting and helps to improve 
quarrying efficiency. 

As a leader in the field, Cyana- 
mid’s Explosives Department is 
continually developing new con- 
trols and new ways to use dyna- 
mite ...a giant-in-a-capsule’ that 


. unlocks mineral treasures ‘from the 


earth... breaks ground for great 


agriculture ...and_ performs a hundred 
and one other heavy tasks. This work in 
the explosives field is only one of the many 
ways in which Cyanamid meets the needs 
of modern industries. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


Admi 
moun 
cover 


construction projects . .-. pushes 
tunnels through mountains and 
under rivers... clears land for 


Thus, just at the instant the rock burden 
from the first explosion starts moving out- 
ward from the face of the bed, a second 
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MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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and Miss Kirsten have starred, with both 
drinking a toast in stage wine. While appre- 
ciating the position of temperance advocates, 
NEWSWEEK finds it hard to believe many 
would seriously advocate suppression or dis- 
tortion of one of the most famous of opera 
scenes. 
Weighted Remarks 

NewswEEK, Feb. 24, writes of Mary Cath- 
erine Reardon in an article under the head- 
ing “Crime”: “At 14 Mary was tall and well 
developed for her age: 5 feet 3 inches, 
weighing 155 pounds.” 

Come again, this is 1947, not 1890. I'd say 
5 foot 3 inches tall, weighing 155 pounds 
was overly well developed. I'll take me a 
skinny 5 foot 3 inches, 120-pounder any day. 


ANDREW CHAMPOR 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 








Associated Press 
Bison: Two for a dime 


The Word Game 

Shame on you for calling a bison a buffalo 
in your picture caption (NEwswEEk, Feb. 
94). Don’t you realize that the buffalo is an 
Asiatic and African animal and that there is 
no such thing as the American buffalo? 
I realize that this is a common error, but as 
a former teacher I appreciate accuracy in 
all things. Please consider this my two cents’ 
worth toward a better use of words. 


Mrs: JANE MONTGOMERY 


Detroit, Mich. 





You mean your bison nickel’s worth? 


—~—— 





Ice for Mr. Ickes 


In the Letters column of your Feb. 17 is- 
sue you tell of Harold Ickes’s 1933 order 
that bridges, roads, dams, buildings, etc., 
should not bear the names of living persons. 

However, Honest Harold evidently had 
no objection to such names appearing on 
geographical discoveries, for he had Byrd 
name an Antarctic range “Ickes Mts.” 

Fortunately, the most recent Hydrographic 
Office Chart of Antarctica (No. 2562) carries 
the correction slip, “Delete the name ‘Ickes 


Mts.’ in approximately 75°00’ s, 140°00' w.” 
Tep LEITzELL 












Chicago, Ill. 





_The U.S. Board of Geographical Names 
in the Department of the Interior says that 
Admiral Byrd was not asked to name the 
nountain range for Ickes. When Ickes dis- 
covered that his name had been used, he 
(Continued on Page 10) 
















This lightweight, mahogany Duramold 12-footer 
is now ready for delivery, $250 plus crating F.O.B. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Here’s the ideal light craft for the fishing enthusiast . . . for the 
whole family. In this 1947 model feather-light boat, as in all the 
precision aviation work pioneered by Duramold during the war, 
fine craftsmanship shows in every inch. Buoyantly beautiful, 


you'll appreciate its outstanding points every time you toss it on top of your car, 
lift it in or out of the water or send it skimming over 


the surface. Whether you row it or power it with an out- 
board up to 16 h.p., the Duramold 12 is the all-purpose 
lightweight boat for year ’round pleasure and utility. 





AIRCHIL 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, 





ENGINE AND AIRPLANE 


CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Divisions: Fairchild Aircraft, Hagerstown, Md. © Ranger Aircraft Engines, Farmingdale, |. |., N. Y. 
Duramold, Jamestown, N. Y. * Fairchild Personal Planes, Strother Field, Kansas Fairchild Pilotless Plane, Farmingdale, L. |., N. Ye 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, L. |., N.Y. © Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L. I., N.Y. 





SPECIFICATIONS, DURAMOLD 12 
Length— 12 feet Beam—4 feet 
Weight—77 pounds with floorboard 
Hull—Duramolded mahogany with 

poplar core 
Keel & Gunwales—white oak, ash, or 
spruce 
Seats (S)\— lightweight aircraft 
construction to match boat 
Transom—especially reinforced for out- 
boards up to 16 h.p. 
Finish—natural, aircraft grade, 
synthetic resin, glossy 
Fittings—brass 











For real, feather-light fun this summer 
mail the coupon today. 


DURAMOLD, Jamestown 3, N. Y. 


Please send me full information on your 
Duramold 12-footer. 


Name 





Address 





City 





State 








a Love as Bold,as Beautiful. as Wild * 
as the Hills that Hid Theis Story! 


ARE TWO WONDERFUL STARS 

IN THE STORY OF A LONELY 
CARESS- A STORY FILLED 

< WITH THE FEARS AND ALL 
>. a\: THE WILD FURY OF THE WEST! 


Bai: 
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AND INTRODUCING 


cludith Anderson Dean Sige Man Hh Shh ROMY onze. ROU Wath. 


ORIGINAL SCREEN PLAY BY NIVEN BUSCH* MUSIC BY MAX STEINER 


Produced ty United States Pictures fo. Warners 





you spot the stumbling block? 


Johnny can’t quite get the hang of 
this elementary I.Q. test. His rating 
won't be up to average. But before 
you put him down as “dull”— let’s 
inquire into Johnny’s diet. 

Were the same inquiry made into 
the eating habits of most American 
children, the results would be heart- 
ening. But there are still too many, 


like Johnny, who go to school with 


a watery beverage and a bun in their 
stomachs, Or — worse — go without 
any breakfast at all. 


For healthy minds, as well as 
strong bodies, tomorrow’s citizens 
deserve better meals. Fortunately, 
more and more parents are learning 
how to provide them. Let’s hope 





that soon the A, B, C’s of good nu- 
trition are something every parent 
will know. 

We at National Dairy know a lot 
about food, for we supply many 
different kinds of it. Especially na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food — 
milk. We’ve gathered together many 
of the country’s top specialists—and 
pooled their skills — to study milk’s 
properties, its processing, its ever- 
increasing possibilities as a chemical 
resource. 


This research has helped the 
whole field of nutrition. But the 
food needs of a nation don’t stand 
still. We expect to contribute even 
more to America’s future health. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food . . . as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 





NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 




















Foresight here pays a 


double reward 


Accidents to power equipment can 
mean more than costly repairs. 


They can cause even more costly 
loss of plant output. Foresight that 


prevents these accidents thus pays- 


a double reward. It eliminates the 
damage to your property; it helps 
to assure the unbroken flow of 
power that keeps your production 
lines rolling. 

This is the valuable kind of fore- 
sight that Hartford Steam Boiler 
engineering service is providing for 
plants—large and small—through- 
out the country. 

The Company’s engineers—by 
far the largest field staff devoting 
its time exclusively to power-plant 


protection—inspect all insured 
boilers, generators, turbines, en- 
gines and electrical equipment 
periodically. These men, drawing 
on Hartford’s 81 years of expe- 
rience in this exacting field, are 
trained to uncover possible danger 
spots before they develop into 
costly breakdowns. Their advice 
has often added years to the life 
of expensive installations. 

These are some of the factors 
that make Hartford Steam Boiler 
the first choice among purchasers 
of power-equip- 
ment insurance. 
For full details, call 
your agent or broker. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels « -Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines +» Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
asked that it be deleted. Thus Chart 2569 
does carry the correction slip Mr. Leitzel] 
quoted in his letter. 

Lardner a la Mode 

. To quote H. E. Korell of Oakland, Calif 
(Letters, Feb. 24), “I care very little fo; 
reading about sports’—which leads to the 
point I want to make: For me John Lardner 
is the biggest thing that ever happened t 
sports writing—if he has me reading a sports 
column. 

I not only admire John Lardner but T ad- 
mire H. E. Korell for admiring John Lardner. 
But why another Damon Runyon? It js 
enough for me that he is John Lardier—the 
one and only—the distinguished son of a 
distinguished father. I could go on and 
speak about the idealism only ill-concealed 
under that “undercurrent of bubbling hu. 
mor,” the loftiness of purpose, the depths of 
understanding which he vainly tries to hide 
behind the sports idiom. But Lardner might 
want to sue me for ruining his reputation, so 
I won’t sav a word about it. And besides, | 
don’t think Sir Galahad’s plumes would look 
so well on top of That Face! 


JENNY Maren 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ Legions of your readers would gladly en- 
dorse the high praise H. E. Korell bestows on 
your Sports columnist, the one and only John 
Lardner. I even go so far as disagreeing with 
Mr. Korell where he writes: “When the sub- 
’ p » my), . ; mall 
iect is dull,” There is never a dull subject a 
long as it is treated by John Lardner, Hi 
column is the first I turn to the moment I 
receive my NEWSWEEK. 


Rev. Omer LApOouceur 
Fox River, Que. 


This Little Piggy 


Re: The Periscope, March 3, “Farm Price 
Support Cut.” 


The OPA is the “bureau” to keep prices 
down; the AAA is the “bureau” to see that 
they do not go down, all with the taxpayers 
money. Butchershops are filled with the 
ghosts of little piggies, floating over 70-cent 
bacon, made from the present $30 hogs that 
managed to survive the trek to the pack 
inghouse. 

Too bad they did not use “super brain 
trusters” instead of the simple and garden 
variety. 

B. D. EpcincTon 

Memphis, Tenn. 


East Is East 
This is just a belated note of congratul- 
tion to whoever wrote the article on “China 
> in your recent issue of Jan. 13. It is 
especially gratifying to be able at long lat 
to read therein the paragraphs under the 
subheading “Significance.” I cannot claim to 
have covered very adequately the local jour- 
nalistic scene in my recent reading: but in 
the two years since my rescue and repatria- 
tion from a Japanese internment camp it is. I 
believe. the first time I have been able to 
read an honest, accurate, and mature state- 
ment of the situation which currently pre- 
vails—and steadily deteriorates for us of the 
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HOLD EVERYTHING... 


Did you know, for example, that the new Dodge 
brakes operate from six hydraulic cylinders 
instead of four? That's the extra security now 
being supplied in the smoothest car ‘‘afloat.”’ 





It's one thing to have such extremes of power and 
smoothness,— another to have such complete and 
easy control that (as one enthusiast said ) ‘‘It’s out 


of this world.” You'll see! Thanks for Waiting. 


SMOOTHEST CAR AFLOAT 








* HADDA you mean, 
) V \ modern?” roared 
Elmer, the bull. “I’m 
as modern as you are! 
I just like old things.” 

“So do I, sweet, 
smiled Elsie, “but only 
when they fit into mod- 
ern living. And, for the 
life of me, I can’t see 
what that antiquated coffee grinder would 
be doing in a modern home.” 





“You'd be grinding the breakfast coffee 
with it every morning,” haw-hawed Elmer, 

“But, dear,” protested Elsie, “grinders 
went out with your grandfather. Even cof- 
fee pots and percolators are old hat. Today, 
you can make coffee in a jiffy, with no work 
at all—not even a pot to wash. | mean with 
Borden’s Instant Coffee! And it’s the most 
gloriously delicious coffee ever!” 

“Who says it’s so doggoned delicious?” 
sneered Elmer. “Don’t tell me it’s You?” 


“Me—and loads and loads of coffee lov- 
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ers,” answered Elsie. “And Borden’s says 
that anybody who doesn’t like Borden’s In- 
stant Coffee better than any coffee they 
ever tasted — ground or instant — they can 
have their money back! Besides—” 

“That's all, sister!” snapped Elmer. “I’m 
getting back to my antiques.” 

“But, darling!” cried Elsie. “That isn’t 
all! Borden's Instant Coffee is ever so eco- 
nomical, Most users say they get half again 
as many cups from a regular jar of Borden’s 
as are usually obtained from a full pound 


of ground coffee. I tell you, sweet, it’s like 
getting every third cup free.” 

“Tl take the third 
cup every time!” guf- 
fawed Elmer. “And you 
can use this big. antique 
spoon to measure.” 

“Goodness, no!” said 
Elsie. “You just drop 14 
to 34 of a level teaspoon 
in a cup, and add hot 
water to get coffee that puts your tummy in 
a happy glow.” 





“Leave my dummy out of this!” com- 
manded Elmer. “Talk sense—if you can!” 

“It’s good sense,” chirped Elsie, “to use 
Borden's! It’s all coffee—wonderful coffee— 
no dextrins, dextrose, or maltose added. 
That's why it goes so far.” 

“Quit wasting my time!” bellowed Elmer, 


, 





“Women are much more modern than men!’ 
SAID ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 





“Waste?” cried Elsie. “There's never a 
bit of waste with Borden’s Instant Collee, 
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And no grounds to throw 
out. No mess, either.” 

“Please, Elsie,” groaned 
Elmer, “if I agree it’s the 
swellest coffee ever got a 
guy going in the morn- 
ing, will you go away and 
let me rummage?” 





“No siree!” said Elsie. 
“Not until you admit it’s the grandest «ilee 
that ever met up with a sandwich, 0: fn 
ished off dinner, or warmed the cock!» of 
your heart between-times!” 

“OK! OK!” gave in Elmer. “It’s ¢ od.” 

“But, of course!” sparkled Elsie. “It. one 
of the Borden Family of Fine Foods. «d= 
if it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good! 

© The Borden Co pany 
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Occident—throughout the Orient of today. 
Congratulations to Newsweek for having 
both the grasp and the courage to print it 
and to state it so succinctly ... 


RoBerT M. KLEINPELL 
Oakland, Calif. 


NEWSWEEK pointed out that the day when 
the European nations and the United States 
were willing to use power to enforce their 
wishes in the Orient has passed. Today the 
white man pays for the privilege of carrying 
his burden. 


Pr 


Frozen Fact 

The Army publicity agent has done it 
again. Under the picture taken on Adak 
Island in the Aleutians ( Newsweek, Feb. 17) 
you state that the Army Medical Corps is 
shown “studying the capabilities and reac- 














Acme 


Test: How cold can you get? 


tion of combat troops in subzero weather.” 
llow is this possible when the temperature 
on Adak seldom drops to zero, even during 
the winter? 


R. H. Wricur, III 
Columbus, Ga. 


February weather must have made “cold” 
look like “subzero” to most of us. NEwSwWEEK 
shiveringly hastens to restore Adak’s good 
climatic name. 

Navy Blues 

E’gad, Rollin, why an “ex-AAF pilot” to 
drop precious NEwsweeks on the Matsonia? 
(Feb. 24, FYI). If a Navy pilot had dunked 
more than one of those three bundles, he’d 
find himself “beached” pretty pronto. 


Bos Rice 
Prescott, Ariz. 


Merci, Monsieur 

After my first year in your country (com- 
ing from France) and having read and 
studied most of your magazines, I want to 
congratulate you for the accuracy, the 
exactness, and the impartiality [with which] 
your foreign reports are presented. 

I. M. GuLDNER 

Columbia, Mo. 


Bilbo Blunder 

In NEwsweek dated March 3, first page 
of the Periscope, third column, we find that 
“Senator Bilbo entertains friends with this 
temark: ‘David took the jawbone of an ass 
and slew 10,000 Philistines. But wait until 
you see me in action’.” 

If the senator is as ignorant on the sub- 
jects he proposes to talk about when he is 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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BEARINGS 
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ANUFACTURERS of all types of equipment find 
Johnson Bronze to be a capable and under- 
standing source of supply for all their Sleeve Bearings. 
We help them decide which type will best suit their needs 
. we manufacture their requirements strictly according 
to specifications. Regardless of the type of bearing you 
are using, it will pay you to consult with Johnson Bronze. 
You will gain every worthwhile advantage: low cost, 
precision, quietness, corrosion resistance and others. 


Immediate Delivery ve from stock. . . 


is now possible on 
replacement bearings. This includes industrial bearings, 
UNIVERSAL bronze bars and electric motor bearings. 
Eighteen strategically located warehouses plus hundreds of 
industrial supply distributors are ready to serve you NOW. 
Write for new catalogue and the location of your nearest 
source of supply. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
710 SOUTH MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 







































































NO BREAKING IN 
NO BITE 
NO BITTER TASTE 
























"Take a gander at the bowl, sir,—you can see 
that only a Dr. Grabow pipe is scientifically 
Pre-Smoked!’ 


Smokin’ Steady 


You taste the fragrance of real 


tobacco from the very first puff of your 
new Dr. Grabow ... No Breaking In... 
No Bite ... No Bitter Taste! 


The only correct way to break in a new 
pipe is to smoke it. Every Dr. Grabow is = 






SEE... 
It’s Pre-Smoked 


Ee ---p> 





Pre-Smoked at the factory ... actually Ai 
pod under fire... with tine tobacco ” 
ctual Size . , . 

Dr. GRABOW ong os on a fm wren 

pipe smoking machine . . . duplicating 
Tru-Grain... $3.50 4 3 i : [ 

the slow, deliberate puffing of an experi- 
enced smoker. Here is the most impor- | 
tant advancement in pipe smoking history | 
The DR. GRABOW Pre-Smoked Line sos ae and ready for smoking steady. | 
SELECT GRAIN...$5.00 — ea — - Dr. a ee | | 

TRU-GRAIN...$3.50 jute ‘ee + ee. a a 
special aluminum fittings. | | 

SUPREME...$2.00 

DE LUXE...$1.50 |. 
Fashioned by Linkman | | 
Dr. GRABOW PIPE COMPANY, INC. | 





Chicago 14, Ill. _ 










"NEW ORLEANS 


=-ON A SILVER PLATTER” 


New fact-filled survey of advantages 
for your industry in New Orleans 


it’s yours... write for it today! 








4 PICTURES FROM THIS BOOKLET—OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO BUSINESSMEN 
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2 SOUTH AMERICA 


CARIBE fay be 
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ATLANTIC. OCLAN 
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Lower barge and rail rates make New Orleans your logical sales- Look south to another part of the New Orleans “trade area,” where 
point to the Mississippi Valley, where over 42% of the nation’s businessmen share this city’s Latin tradition and like to trade 
retail sales are made, where over 50 million prospering individual with us, Here you have a petmanent year-round matket— 
buyers give you a $52,134,000,000 market. 150,000,000 customers—able to buy as never before! 
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New Orleans’ International House and International Trade Mart This is sulphur, “mineral of ten thousand uses’”—brought from 
—unique in the nation—facilitate your selling to all of Latin one of the world’s greatest mines, less than 100 miles from New 
America. And the new Foreign Trade Zone here will give manu- Orleans. Your plant here is similarly near the nation’s largest 


facturers, importers, and exporters extra competitive advantages. stores of oil, gas, salt, limestone, lignite, and other minerals, 
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1 Up-to-the-minute information now available: \ GREA TER 


for your business. Check material desired | 
| [] ‘Greater New Orleans on a Silver Platter’’-—JUST PUBLISHED— 
| 32 fact-packed pages, graphically showing today’s business | 
opportunities in New Orleans. 


(] Official pamphlet detailing savings in shipping via New Orleans 
in comparison with other ports. 








[] Full and confidential information specially applicable to your | 2 
business and to location of your plant here. | Gives your plant the mR & 
| Attach your letterhead and mail today to N.O. Ass'n of Commerce 
| or Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans, La. | 
Note: Special opportunities now for these industries: Apparel, | 
Frozen Foods, Leather Goods, Plastics, Fur and Fur Products, | 
\ Cordage. Write for more details. 7) 
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Notice how exercise gives a man those up- 
and-at-°em good looks? Hair can look that 
way, too. The Vitalis “60-Second Workout” 
takes your listless hair and makes it look alive. 
You get the kind of hair handsomeness that 
marks a man’s man. Won’t frighten women 
away, either. Interested? Take it from here... 











back in action as he is of his Bible, he is de- 
cidedly worse than most of us thought. 
Judges, Chapter 15, Verse 15, tells us that 
it was Samson who slew the Philistines, and 
he slew only 1,000. Somebody should tell 
the senator that David was the shepherd boy 
who slew the giant, Goliath. 


| W. A. MEEks 
Newark, N. J. 
| oo 

Art for Harry’s Sake 

Hats off to President Truman! 

In a recently reported press conference he 
expressed his strong disapproval of some of 
“modern (so-called) art.” His label for it js 
“ham and eggs.” I may have sometimes «ues- 
tioned Harry’s political acumen, but artisti- 
cally he is my hero. 

I have many times resisted a surging urge 
to send a letter to your art department 
criticizing some of the nightmares to which 

















50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your tight, 
dry scalp...tightness eases. Dryness disap- 
pears—Vitalis’ pure vegetable oils see to that. 
You also rout loose dandruff, help check ex- 
cessive falling hair. 10 seconds to comb... 
and, Son, that’s not just Hair on your head. 
That’s the handsomest, most vital-looking gal- 
getter you ever owned! 
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International 


Art: Truman and portrait of his mother 


it gives undeserved publicity and which it 
dignifies beyond all reason by including it 
under the heading “art.” Why a publication 
of such general high standards and_ usual 
ability of editorship should recognize the 
surrealist is beyond me. 

True art is a faithful and pleasing repro- 
duction of things as they are, and should 
have no relation to those ugly, distorted 
products of diseased imagination which pa- 
rade as cubist or surrealist art. 

Why can’t the art editor show the same 
respect for truth that pervades the other de- 


partments? 
Like all crazy creeds and phobias this s0- 


called “school” thrives on publicity and 
would soon perish if ignored. 








AL Garp 
Wichita, Kans. 


The Lion’s Tail 
You say (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 24) that 


“Americans who lave already been disturbed 
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a sort of thing, get wear hair good to look at. “wth = Wrtaies 
S—— — ee and the “60-Second Workeut.” 
Product of Bristol-Myers 
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Tampa, Fla. 
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Series “70" Club Sedan 


1947 OLDSMOBILE 


smart... in every sense of the word! The 1947 Oldsmobile is a 
smart looking car... every inch'a Style-Leader . . . with gay 


vew colors that hint at bright days ahead, and smootlily 


‘auleceed lives that suggest the styles of tomorrow, 


———_S - ” ~ ots ane — oe hows At 
— Comereat BMaters «alters SMrrevesats aerred Shrrvresats —< 
hese great new cars at vour Oldsmotile dealers. and see lor 
yourself why people say—It’s SMART to Own an Olds!’ 
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I leexe ee tote puonlial jew wee Chhecrertidler wihths 
44h veka Oh at re SI ive lar whettlt awcacterestalte Ally 
through four florward speeds. Step om the gas and 


away you go... swiltly, smoothly, automatically! 
CH ydra-Matic Drive is optional at extra cost.) 








GILBERT RADIANCE BOND 
75% NEW COTTON FIBRE 
An especially attractive 
sheet, tub-sized and air- 
dried to attainarich cockle 
finish and beautiful writing 
surface. High permanence. 


GILBERT RESOURCE BOND 
50% NEW COTTON FIBRE 
Excellent for letterheads, en- 
velopes, forms and other 
business writing and record 
requirements. Tub-sized, air- 
dried cockle finish. 


GILBERT BOND 
25% NEW COTTON FIBRE 
Highly superior to papers 
containing no cotton fibres, 
yet costing little more. Tub- 
sized, air-dried, cockle fin- 
ish, Exceptional brightness. 


THE GILBERT 
QUALITY PAPER LINE 
includes new-cotton-fibre- 
content bonds, ledgers, index 
bristols, onionskins, safety 
and industrial papers, forall 
your business writing needs, 


GILBERT 


GILBERT PAPER 
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- Menasha, Wiscon 
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@ This Gilbert LANCASTER BON 
water-mark identifies the mo 
distinctive of all business writi: 
and record papers...its 100% ne 
cotton-fibre-content assures remar! 
able beauty and long life. 


Gilbert Lancaster Bond is outstandingly i 
pressive... its handsome appearance « 
lend new prestige and inspire more attenti 
to your business stationery and its messa; 
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DIVIDEND: Newsweek selected Maria 
Costas, hungry little Greek, for its March 
3 cover because her picture fulfilled the 


debut. George Xanthaky, executive vice 
president of the Greek War Relief Asso- 












two main require- 
ments of our show 
window. The story 
which she so ap- 
pealingly illus- 
trated — famine in 
Europe — was_ top 
news; hers was a 
striking picture. 

Now we hear of 
an incidental result 


of Maria’s cover 


ciation, reports: “Twenty-four hours after 
the picture appeared, the association re- 
ceived a check from United Artists adopt- 
ing ten children, a 35-pound food pack- 
age from a Brooklyn public school, and 


368 contributions ranging from $1 to 
$100, all of them mentioning the pathetic 
little child.” 

And as we go to press, a further devel- 
opment has taken place in the NEWSWEEK 
career of Maria Costas. A Miami couple 
has written to ask about the possibilities 
of adopting her, as she “bears such a 
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striking resemblance to one of our chil- 
dren.” Investigation of ways and means 
is going forward, and it may well be 
that the time will come when Maria finds 
herself basking with her “family” in the 
Florida sun. 


al 


KEEP GIVING: On the subject of con- 
tributions, we’d like to remind readers 
that the annual American Red Cross 
drive is now on. War between nations 
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Miss Evelyn Ungemack fs 


the wowrns teacher caucht by O. CC Sweer 


in this unposed shot during second-grade 
recitations. She is one of 24 teachers for 
the 700-odd pupils of Center School, New 
Canaan, Conn. Miss Ungemack likes her 
first job, partly because she and other 
New Canaan teachers are better off in 
many respects than the vast majority in 
their profession. But like the others, they, 
too, are caught in the squeeze between 
rigid pay and rising living costs which 
has suddenly made the American teach- 
er's plight a national issue (see page 92). 
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when vegetables 
are packed under 


VEEDER-ROOT 
“COUNTROL 







SHE NUDGES A KNOB AT HER 
ELBOW when she finishes packing a crate, 
and that’s all she has to do to tally her work as 
she goes along. Her nudge is acknowledged by a flash- 
ing light which indicates that each case has been re- 
corded on the totalizator (shown at lower right on the 
bank of counters). Slow, old-fashioned check and tally 
methods are thrown out. Work speeds up. An up-to- 
the-minute total of production is always visible. And 
employee relations are improved. That’s Veeder-Root 
Countrol. 

Standard or special Veeder-Root Counting Devices, 
built into products as standard original parts, open up 
limitless possibilities for those products in the way of 
new uses, new Convenience to users, new economies in 
operation. Find out how you can make your product 
count its way to new markets and profits. Just drop a 
note to the “Counting House,” and say when you want 
an engineer to call. 
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(Above) Panel of 20 
Veeder-Root Small 
Reset Magnetic 
Counters. Totalizing 
counter at lower right. 
Light in lower center 
flashes on whenever one 
of the 20 packers 
pushes a button. 


(At right) Veeder- 
Root Small Reset 
Magnetic Counter, 
Form U. S. for AC 
only. Height: 574”. 








VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., 
Montreal 3. In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 
20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey. 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Despite public protestations by John 
L. Lewis and coal operators that they 
deplore continued government seizure of 
the mines, both sides are evading any 
moves for return to private operation 
before June 30, expiration date of govern- 
ment seizure .. . A top Administration 
official is having a detailed report pre- 
pared of all the aid this country has 
given Russia . Before leaving for 
Moscow Secretary Marshall let it be 
known that he wants a tighter and better 
coordinated State Department with clear- 
cut lines of authority. He said the present 
organization lends itself to independent 
action, often at conflicting purposes. 
However, he indicated he was well 
satisfied with the department’s top-level 
staff . . . After serious thought, J. Edgar 
Hoover, who earns $14,000 a year as 
FBI director, rejected a private job that 
would have paid him more than $100,000 
a year. 


GOP Split 


Republican bigwigs are hopeful that 
the recent opinion poll (see page 30) 
showing a decrease in GOP popularity 
will have the salient effect of closing 
their ranks on Capitol Hill, where diver- 
gent factionalism has cropped up since 
Congress opened. Some GOP leaders 
plan to stress this shift in public senti- 
ment in party discussions to weld a united 
front. They fear that a divided party 
might bring a defeat in 1948 that would 
be a death blow to the GOP for another 
decade. One immediate effect of the 
poll will be to speed up action on tax 
and budget reduction measures and on 
labor reform legislation. 


Tax Revenue Surprise 


Congressional budget makers may get 
some surprising and welcome news short- 
ly after March 15. Income-tax collec- 
tions during the past two months have 
been running 15-25% ahead of last year. 
Some qualified financial statisticians are 
predicting the government’s revenue for 
the current fiscal year will exceed any- 
thing yet estimated by either Treasury 
or Congressional guessers. Their pre- 
diction is based largely on unheralded 


pay and income increases last year in all. 


lines of business. If true, it might change 
the outlook considerably on both tax 
reductions and appropriations. In any 
case, the higher collections are large 
enough to raise Administration hopes for 
a balanced budget within the current 
fiscal year. 


National Notes 


Treasury Secretary Snyder says the 
proposed $30,000,000 Congressional cut 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue budget 
would cost the government $600,000,000. 
It would cripple tax enforcement and 
collection . . . The FBI is investigating 
formal British complaints that seasonal 
agricultural workers imported from the 
British West Indies are being system- 
atically mistreated by the Florida police 
... Chairman Rizley of the House group 
investigating surplus property wants to 
know whether UNRRA’s sale of 22 sur- 
plus planes to the Chinese relief or- 
ganization was actually “a private deal” 
to aid establishment of a new airline in 


China. 


Veteran Costs 


Several “economy” congressmen were 
among those who sent word to the Veter- 
ans Administration that veterans’ services 
must not be curtailed after General Brad- 
ley ordered a strict economy program for 
his agency. Nevertheless, top VA officials 
are working on a list of services that can 
be wiped out or curtailed, and also a pos- 


sible 25,000 cut in the 225,000-man staff. 


Incidentally, Bradley is increasingly con- 
cerned over the skyrocketing expenditures 


. for some special school training courses. 


For example, 64,000 veterans are taking 
flight training and it will cost $48,000,- 
000 to complete these relatively short in- 
tensive courses, on which the usual an- 
nual-tuition ceiling may be exceeded. 
And many more are expected to enroll 
in the spring, shooting the tuition bill 
up even higher, 


Nisei Lobby 


Nisei war veterans are setting up a 
Washington lobby for amendment of the 
1940 Nationality Act to permit their 
alien Japanese relatives to become citi- 
zens and to own land in California. The 
vets also look for Supreme Court action 
on an appeal from application of Cali- 
fornia’s old alien land law under which 
the state is now prosecuting 75 cases lead- 
ing toward sale of Jap-held land at pub- 
lic auction. Even Japanese parents of 
American-born soldiers killed in action 
cannot legally hold California land. Al- 


though the statute was virtually ignored 
from 1913 to 1943, since then at least 90 
property-seizure cases have ‘been filed. 


Vet Labor Racket 


Veterans Administrator Bradley is out 
to stop a new racket worked on veterans. 
Some employers are hiring vets under 
the on-the-job training program and firing 
them before the end of the period during 
which VA pays part of their wages. “This 
training,” Bradley says indignantly, “is 
being perverted into a cheap labor 
scheme to exploit the veteran.” 

Trivia 

Presenting Senate Gallery passes to 
a Capitol doorkeeper the other day, an 
elderly woman visitor inquired: “Is this 
where we go in to see the senators 
perform?” . . . Agriculture Department 
scientists have given laboratory con- 
firmation to a widely accepted suspicion 
that ham and eggs make a great combina- 
tion. The scicntists say that eaten to- 
gether, the same quantity of ham and 
eggs provide more nourishment than if 
eaten separately. One type of protein 
enhances the food value of the other 
type ... Roll call of votes in the House 
takes so long that Representative Sasscer, 
M.ryland Democrat, can leave his law 
office in Marlboro. 18 miles from the 
Capitol, when voting begins and arrive in 
plenty of time to register his “yes” or “no.” 


Trends Abroad 


There's growing feeling in Britain 
that the size of its military force must be 
cut sharply to provide needed labor at 
home. This soon will be reflected in sharp 
debate in Parliament . . . Informed offi- 
cials say Britain can maintain order in 
Greece until the middle of the year but 
can’t go on after that . . . There’s a tacit 
agreement among major French political 
leaders to keep the Ramadier government 
alive until after the Moscow conference. 
Foreign Minister Bidault is especially in- 
sistent that neither his own party nor the 
Communists do anything to upset the 


political balance while the peace treaty 


with Germany is under discussion, 


Curt Reply for Tito 


The U.S. is ready to deliver to Bel- 
grade its reply to Yugoslavia’s protests 
against the anti-Tito statements made by 
Ambassador Patterson in the course of 
his recent lecture tour. The American 
note, reportedly the briefest document 
of its kind, says in effect that while Pat- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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terson spoke as a_ private individual, 
‘\'ashington is not aware of any inaccu- 


cies in his description of the current 
Yugoslav regime. 


Paris Police Dilemma 

Somewhat to their own amazement, 
the Paris police have now discovered 
that the syndicate to which they belong 
—a civil servant’s union which is part of 
the CGT—is controlled by its Communist 
members. Thus the “agents de police” of 
the old tradition, long accustomed _ to 
action against Communists, now find 
themselves, so to speak, on the other side. 
This may have great significance if the 
present unrest in France becomes dis- 
order. 


Swiss Trade Ruse 


To induce the flow of German products 
into Switzerland, Swiss importers are 
secretly promising German manufactur- 
ers large bonuses of Swiss francs, which 
they agree to place in Swiss safe-deposit 
boxes held in fictitious names. This prac- 
tice, particularly widespread in the tex- 
tile and rayon industries, is in direct 
violation of U.S. Military Government 
regulations under which Swiss importers 
must pay for purchases in U. S. dollars to 
the Office of Military Government, which 
in turn reimburses the German manufac- 
turer in marks. 


Britain and Palestine 


Best judgment in Washington is that 
the British will not willingly pull out of 
Palestine, even—and perhaps especially— 
if they give up their positions in Greece, 
Turkey, Egypt, Burma, and India. Ac- 
cording to this view, Palestine is the best 
and now almost the only possible base for 
a military establishment which would 
serve as a threat for a defensive counter- 
attack against the southern flank of any 
major Russian push into Western Europe. 


Hitch on Italian Colonies 

The start of four-power negotiations 
for the disposition of Italian colonies has 
been delayed by an unexpected U.S. 
request that the forthcoming meetings 
should be held in Geneva rather than 
London as originally scheduled. The Brit- 
ish, whose armies conquered the colonies, 
insist that London is the natural place for 
the conference. The State Department, 
whose attitude may have been guided by 
Italian and _ Italian-American pressure, 
argues that the Russians may be more 
tractable in the neutral atmosphere of 
Geneva. 


British Aims in Sudan 


Generally overlooked in the British- 
Egyptian controversy over the Sudan are 
the proposed Lake Tana and Lake Albert 
Dams, the two unfinished links in the 
plan to regulate the Nile. The dams are 
vital to Egypt, whose growing popula- 
tion, already 18,000,000, must have more 
arable land. The Lake Albert Dam, for 





instance, not only would regulate the 
White Nile’s flow but would transform 


Jarge areas in the Southern Sudan into a 
vast cotton-growing belt where hundreds 
of thousands of farm workers could settle. 
The British. would like to build both 
dams and retain control of the Sudan to 
reserve for themselves the benefits of the 


resulting cotton trade. 


Foreign Notes 


Eastern European diplomats think that 
the U.S. is planning to make Budapest 
its center for diplomatic activities in 
Eastern Europe. They say it is acquiring 
far more property than it needs to handle 
American interests just in Hungary... 
Last year’s reconversion troubles in Rus- 
sia will be reflected in this year’s crops. 
During 1946, production of tractors and 
agricultural machinery was only 77% 
of the scheduled goal, and even now the 
rebuilt plant at Kharkov is turning out 
only two or three tractors a day ... Al- 
though UNRRA is still sending tractors to 
aid the Ukraine, it’s been learned that 
Russia recently has been offering tractors 
for sale in Eastern Europe. 





Cotton Subsidy Fight 


ye Congressional cotton bloc, backed 
by the Agriculture Department, is fight- 
ing the State Department’s efforts to 
junk the export subsidy on cotton. State 
Department experts contend that if the 
U.S. subsidizes exports, other countries 
will be forced to retaliate with subsidies, 
thus reviving “dumping” of goods and 
other practices blocking world trade. The 
cotton group doesn’t object to slashing 
the subsidy from 4 to 2 cents a pound, 
because there will be little long-staple 
cotton for export until the next crop. But 
they don’t want to sacrifice the subsidy 
principle, which may come in handy 
under changed conditions. So far the 
argument has been hushed in order to 
avoid international complications, but it 
may break out into the open any day. 


Grain Prices and Recovery 

Some top economists see a continuing 
high price level for grains as a double- 
edged sword cutting into Europe’s re- 
covery and expansion of U.S. industrial 
exports. Their fears are intensified by the 
International Emergency Food Council's 
recent estimate that wheat-importing 
countries will take more than 1,000,000,- 
000 bushels in the 1948 crop year, com- 
pared with the 720,000,000 bushels 
they'll get this year. High food prices re- 
sulting from this demand, they point out, 
will leave little dollar exchange for buy- 
ing U.S. machinery which Europe needs 
to restore its industry and agriculture. 


Snyder’s Inflation Fears 

Treasury Secretary Snyder has been 
in no hurry to help the World Bank start 
granting loans, his associates say. They 
have the impression he thinks inflationary 


| 





pressures are already too strong through- 
out the world and that big new loans 
would increase these pressures. Hence 
he’d prefer to see the Bank hold back 
on its lending program until signs of de. 
flationary tendencies appear. 


Business Footnotes 


Optimistic forecasts on the economic 
situation for the balance of 1947 are 
regretted by Truman’s consultants, some 
of whom particularly disagreed with the 
recent CPA report which painted a com- 
paratively rosy picture . . . Look for news 
soon revealing plans of rival interests to 
connect the U.S. and Alaska by railroad 
... The Agriculture Department, sched- 
uled to take over sugar control when the 
OPA expires, probably will junk the 
formal rationing system before fall. In- 
ventory restrictions will be maintained. 
however . . . Retailers are looking tor 
declines up to 15% in the retail prices of 
women’s clothing by summer. 


oe 


Radio Notes 


| orn believe Frank Sinatra wil} he 
dropped from the Old Gold program after 
this season. Another singer might share 
the billing with Jane Powell . . . Off the 
air for nearly two years, Gertrude Bere’s 
daytime serial, The Goldbergs, is being 
groomed for a CBS half-hour evening 
show. One hitch is the current sensitivity 
to dialect comedy . . . Although Fanny 
Brice has signed up for another vear as 
Baby Snooks, she has another radio char- 
acter ready in case she ever decides to 
“retire” Snooks. The alternate role is a 
25-year-old girl . . . ABC is trying to get 
Judy Garland for a musical series . . . 
Those who've heard the forthcoming 
minstrel-show transcription starring Bing 
Crosby, Al Jolson, and John Charles 
Thomas say it tops Jolson’s first ap- 
pearance with Bing. 





Movie Lines 


Myrna Loy and Cary Grant will star 
in RKO’s film version of “Mr. Blandings 
Builds His Dream House” . . . Production 
will start this summer on Jesse Lasky's 
screen biography of Enrico Caruso. Lasky 
plans to dub in actual recordings of 
Caruso’s voice . . . So far David O. Selz- 
nick has made 37 brief cuts in “Duel in 
the Sun” at the request of the Legion 
of Decency . . . To prepare relatives of 
war casualties for the return of their 
dead from overseas, the Army has mace 
a fifteen-minute short titled “Decision” 
which explains the procedure by showing 
an average family going through the 
experience. Each Quartermaster Corps 
depot will have copies of the film and 
projectors for loan to veterans’ and 
patriotic organizations . . . The Oregon 
woods will be used as a setting for RKOs 
color film “Sacajawea,” the story of the 
Indian girl who guided the Lewis and 
Clark expedition . . . Italian producers 
are filming a biography of the actress 
Eleonora Duse. 














Naked beauty that excites the mind—the capable-looking, 


chromium-bright tuning chassis of the Scott radio-phonograph. 


This ultra-modern package of “elegant engineering” says even 
more for the Scott, we feel, than would some picture of a 
beautiful woman thrilled by Scott tone and/or beautiful Scott 
cabinet... That’s why we show it—to excite pride of possession 
in those who get an honest kick out of owning the best. Scott 
Radio Laboratories, Inc., 4432 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Strong Congressional support of Truman’s Greek relief program 
is indicated by early reactions of Republican leaders and by 
preliminary soundings in the House and Senate. 


House Republicans will raise objections to the plan for Greece 
and propose alternatives, but in the end they probably will go 
along with the Administration. This is the disposition of the 
GOP leadership despite isolationist stirrings within the party. 


Vandenberg is prepared to take the lead for the loan in the 
Senate. If necessary, he will battle other members of his party 
on the issue. 


Democrats will back Truman as a matter of course. 
& 


Public opinion is running so strongly in favor of firm dealing 
with Russia that responsible Republican leaders have no inten- 
tion of trying to breast the current. 


Even tax and budget reductions are considered secondary to 
foreign policy by some of these leaders. If the party is forced to 
choose between the two, they will favor making a record on 
resistance to Russia. 


A middle position is still considered possible by many Repub- 
licans, however. Most GOP strategists hope to support the Tru- 
man-Marshall position abroad and cut taxes too. 


Republicans will demand more information about the direction 
and cost of the Administration’s foreign policy in the course of 
debate on the Greek loan. What they want to know is: After 
Greece, what? , 


Commitments to fill British Empire shoes in other parts of the 
world may run into more trouble than the plan for Greece. 


Marshall’s attitude toward Russia will be even firmer than 
Byrnes’s. The decision to take over British financial obligations 
in Greece was gnly the first step in a more vigorous world pro- 
gram planned by the new Secretary. 


Failure of the Moscow conference to reach an agreement on 
Germany is considered next to certain by State Department 
officials. They are privately as pessimistic as Marshall has been 
publicly. 


Plans for strong diplomatic and economic action following up 
the expected failure of the Moscow conference are being formu- 
lated. They call for uncompromising protest against further vio- 
lations of agreements by Russia and accelerated reconstruction 
of non-Communist nations. 


Only sudden modification of Russian policy toward withdrawal 
from Europe and Asia will change U. S. plans. 


The tough tone of the note to Russia protesting the arrest of 
Bela Kovacs, Hungarian leader, is a sample of the plain talk 
Washington intends to use henceforth in dealing with Com- 


munist expansion. The Kovacs case may be submitted to the 
United Nations. 


Such talk will be unrestrained in Senate debate on the satellite 
treaties. House leaders, too, are expected to revoke their ban 
on anti-Russian talk while the Moscow conference is on. 


Satellite treaties will be ratified by the Senate without undue 


delay. The plan to hold them up pending outcome of the Ger- 
man negotiations has been abandoned. 


Russia’s turn-down of the U. S. atom-bomb control formula wil] 
take this question out of domestic politics. Russia’s position pulls 
the rug from Henry Wallace’s case for immediate international- 
ization of atomic development. 


Gromyko’s statement to the United Nations on the subject is ac- 
cepted in the State Department as a complete bar to further 
negotiations for international control until Russia’s position js 
modified, if it ever is. 


A straight percentage rent increase hasn’t much chance in this 


Congress. The Senate Banking Committee’s refusal to approve a 
10% rise probably killed it. 


Continued control at the present level, but with new construc- 
tion and expensive houses and apartments exempted, is now 
under consideration by members who previously favored decon- 
trol or an across-the-board rent boost. 


Transfer of rent control to some permanent government agency, 
perhaps the Commerce or Treasury Department, also is likely. 


The World Bank’s first loan will be made to France. Its appli- 
cation for $500,000,000 is being studied. Applications also have 
been received from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Chile, 
the Netherlands, Iran, and Luxembourg. 


Conventional banking principles rather than diplomatic con- 
siderations are expected to be paramount in the operations of 
the Bank under McCloy, its new president. The French are first 
in line because they have a detailed plan promising repayment. 


Some of Britain’s exchange problems may be eased by currency- 
stabilization loans from the International Monetary Fund to 
Western European customers of the British. However, the Fund, 
like the Bank, is expected to abide by stern banking principles. 


A slow-down in military aircraft development is feared by Air 
Forces leaders. Congressional economy and the worsening con- 
dition of civil aviation are equally worrisome. 


Many manufacturers of aircraft components are moving into 
more promising fields of peacetime production in anticipation 
of drastic curtailment of aircraft orders. 


Jet-propelled bombers are needed to keep the AAF abreast of 
the times, but they will be perfected slowly unless commercial 
aviation can buy them or the Army can subsidize manufacture 
on a large scale. 

* 


An Army-Navy controversy over Panama Canal reconstruction 
will be inherited by Congress later this year. The Army wants 
to build a wholly new canal; the Navy contends that new locks 
and an artificial lake on the Pacific side would be enough. 


Engineers will report to Congress on three alternative proposals: 
(1) a new sea level canal; (2) converting the present Canal 
into a sea level ditch, and (3) building a third set of locks in the 
present Canal. 


Greater resistance to atom age weapons and increased capacity 
for transit are the double objectives of all three proposals. 








How to put 
King Coal | 
- on the carpet 


Coal is your servant. But below the ground it 
reigns supreme. The trick is to make King Coal 
abdicate his underground domain. 


In some mines it’s done with mule cars that 
carry the coal out. For each load they take out, 
they have to return the same distance—empty! 
This is also true of power-driven cars. Both 
methods take up valuable space ... eat up 
man-hours... cost time and money. 
Hewitt-Robins engineers knew something 
would have to be done. Coal mining couldn’t 
wait for mules! 

Their answer was 4 conveyor—an endless 
“carpet” of rubber belting that moves on 
rollers. It operates so efficiently it has put King 
Coal on the carpet—for good! 

It’s the Robins Underground Mine Conveyor 
... “Job-Engineered” to move coal as it is 
mined. It can reach deep into tunnels half the 


RUBBER 


INCORPORATED 


DIVISION 


height of a man and bring out tons of coal ° 
every minute—twenty-four hours a day. 


Its tough Ajax Underground Conveyor Belting, 
made by Hewitt, withstands abrasions, It resists 
mildew and moisture. It wears longer because 
it provides more rubber where it is needed. 


The Robins Underground Mine Conveyor is one 
of many products “Job-Engineered” by Hewitt- 
Robins to solve materials handling problems. 
It’s the result of combined operations by Hewitt 
Rubber and Robins Conveyors. 


For 87 years Hewitt has made mechanical rub- 
ber products. For 51 years Robins has made 
materials handling machinery. Together they 
bring you 138 years of practical experience in 
“Job-Engineering.” 

Let Hewitt-Robins help you with your 
materials handling problem. Why not ask us 
today? No obligation, of course! 


BUFFALO 5, 


DIVISION, PASSAIC, 





HAS HELPED 


TO FURTHER 
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Miareriat ai to America’s great inventive minds 
has always been this golden-yellow alloy of infinite 
usability. Now, everywhere in the electrical industries 
...in telephony and in telegraphy ... the bright gleam 
of Brass marks a million bright spots in faithful and 
enduring performance. 


Sockets of Brass help light the world’s lamps. And, 
to help deliver that light, Brass does scores of jobs in 


generators, motors, switches, controls, recording in- 
struments, and allied apparatus. For these jobs, no 
lastingly and economically satisfactory substitute for 
Brass has ever been found, from the point of view 
either of user or fabricator. In use, Brass has excep- 











tional qualities of wear-resistance. And, in fabrication, 
Brass has unmatched qualities of formability which 
minimize time, effort, and unit-cost. 


To the electrical industries, the modern mills at 
Bristol have long been a leading source of supply for 
Brass sheet; rod, and wire. For Bristol Brass can al- 
ways be banked on for exact physical and dimensional 
conformity with specifications, carload after carload. 
And, no matter whether your product is lighting equip: 
ment of marine hardware, you can likewise bank on 
it that your Brass business will be handled, here, in 
true “Bristol fashion” . . . everything shipshape and 
punctual to the dot. Let's talk it over, soon. 


Th BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION - Didher of “Brass since 1850, “Bristol, Connecticut 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE: 438 OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


ROCHESTER OFFICE: 616 TEMPLE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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POLICY: 


The United States this week stood on 
the threshold of a policy decision on 
which the future peace of the world 
would unquestionably hang. Not since 
the Manchurian crisis sixteen years ago 


had State Department officials worked 
more desperately to convince Congress 


and the American people that the germ 
disease of another world war had already 
taken root—this time in Greece. 

Where in 1931, Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson had been unsuccessful 


in his farsighted pleas that Japanese 
expansion in Asia be stopped in. its 
tracks, Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall was determined last week that 
he would not fail in urging that this 
nation neutralize the threat of further 
Siviet expansion toward the Mediter- 
ranean. His measured words as he de- 
parted for the Moscow conference: 

“The problems involved [in the Greek 
crisis] are so far-reaching and of such 
transcendent importance that any an- 
nouncement relating to them could prop- 
erly come only from the President him- 
self.” 

With Mr. Truman already preparing a 
special message to Congress on the crisis, 


the problems were as plain as the gold 
star on Stalin’s chest: 


€ Soviet Union: With prewar Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Finland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, Hungary, and Yugoslavia already 
dominated by Russia, and with Com- 
munist parties working at fever pitch 
throughout Europe, Russia’s eyes were 
unmistakably on Greece and Turkey to 


gain a toehold in the vital Mediterranean. 


(| Greece: Unless the United States sup- 
planted Britain’s withdrawn financial aid* 
to the present monarchist government 
(NEwswEEK, March 10), Communist-led 
guerrillas, already highly organized in 
Greece, would start a civil war with out- 
side support, quickly overthrow the 
existing regime, and establish a Russian- 
puppet government. War-devastated 
Greece's own inability to stabilize was 
clearly set forth on Tuesday, March 4, in 
a note to the United States Government 
in which she frankly declared that her 
appalling poverty and exhaustion did not 





“Britain has policed Greece with approximately 
10,000 troops and since October 1944 has spent 
about $250,000,000 yearly on relief, Under present 
Washington plans the United States would finance 


oth the relief and continued maintenance of the 
British troops. 





‘Containment’ 


of Communism 


even permit the feeding of her own peo- 
ple, let alone the maintenance of a mili- 
tary force for civil order. 

@ Turkey: Last year Russia demanded 
that Turkey permit the establishment of 
Soviet military bases in the Dardanelles, 
a move that would have reduced Turkey 


to a mere Russian satellite state. With 
full Anglo-American backing, Turkey 
flatly refused. Today the nation’s out- 





Basically, the policy recognized that 
Britain had lost her dominant position in 
Europe; that unless the United States 
assumed a more definite role, the Med- 
iterranean countries would fall one by one 
under Soviet domination, and, finally, 
so would all Europe. 

Essentially, it called for a frank, out- 
right statement of the American position 
and the full backing of Congress and the 
nation for this country’s augmented role. 
In short, where the policy of ex-Secretary 


of State James F. Byrnes had been one of 
firm, if sometimes oblique negotiation with 
the Kremlin, the Marshall policy is to be 


tough, direct, and completely in the open. 
If the Soviet Union could not under- 





wb 


Marshall: “The American people must be informed of the grave danger” 


moded. unmechanized army stands fully 
mobilized at the Russo-Bulgarian borders; 
financially the country is in fair shape. 
The main problem is modernizing its 
military force. 

A Word for It: This Monday, as the 
Moscow conference opened (see page 
37), President Truman summoned thir- 
teen Congressional leaders to his office 
and reportedly outlined this plan: a $150, 
000,000 loan to support the Greek army 
until June 80, 1948; another $100,000,000 
for Greek rehabilitation and relief; and 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000 for the 
Turkish army and Turkish rehabilitation. 

There could be no doubt what this 


meant. The word for Marshall’s policy was 
“containment”—containment of Russia. 


stand offers of cooperation, perhaps it 
could grasp Marshallian toughness. 

What would the enunciation of the new 
policy do to Marshall’s bargaining posi- 
tion at the Moscow conference? The Sec- 
retary of State was not worried. To a 
friend he said: “I don’t care about my 
position in Moscow. The American peo- 
ple must be informed of the grave danger 
threatening them.” 


oo 


PRESIDENT: Viva Harry! 


The Sacred Cow swooped into the 
mountain-rimmed Mexico City airport ex- 
actly on schedule—at 10 o’clock Monday 
morning, March 3—after circling the city 
so low that Mr. Truman could look down 
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from the wide cabin window on his left 
and watch carpenters at work on un- 
roofed villas. A 21-gun salute and Mexi- 
can President Migue] Aleman welcomed 
him, the latter in Spanish which 
the United States President could not 
understand, when he stepped jauntily 
from the plane, trim and breezy in his 
newly pressed tan suit, his face beaming, 
his fawn-colored hat in his right hand. 
Now, lining the freshly repaved road to 
Mexico City, 200,000 sombreroed peons, 
their wives in mantillas, and their in- 
numerable bareheaded, barefoot offspring 
waited to shout their own welcome. 


Stars and Jars: Most of the squat 
adobe huts along the road were freshly 


painted in pastel shades of green, blue, 


and tawny brown, The rest—those whose 
owners had balked at primping them up— 
were completely white, for government 
workers, sent to spray them, had with 
misdirected energy painted even the win- 
dows. As Mr. Truman’s car passed, the 
waiting peons threw flowers and confetti 
at him, cheering wildly. They waved 
Mexican and United States flags; the 
latter home-made from strips of gauze 
daubed red, white, and blue with com- 
plete disregard of the fact that the United 
States are 48. : 

Mr. Truman quickly learned, however, 
that his visit would not be all cheers and 
flag waving. Mexico City newspapermen 
howled the first discordant note: The 
official State Department translation of 
the address which the President was 
scheduled to deliver that night at Presi- 
dent Aleman’s formal banquet incom- 
prehensibly had been prepared by Puerto 
Ricans, whose Spanish barely makes 
sense to Mexicans, 











Lincoln slept here. Would Mrs, Truman? 


The second jangling note came from 
Aleman himself. Addressing the dinner- 
jacketed banquet guests at the Palacio 
Nacional, the Mexican noted. that Mr. 
Truman was visiting his country on the 
centennial of the War of 1847, in which 
the United States wrested huge chunks 
from Mexico. 


Wound Healed: Next day, Mr. Tru- 
man offered an unprecedented gesture. 
On his way to attend the Festival Popular, 
a fiesta of native songs and dances, he 
made an unscheduled stop at the small 
monument at the foot of Chapultepec hill, 
honoring the boy heroes of Chapultepec 
Fortress, In the Mexican War, defending 
the fortress against United States troops 
under Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott, the 15- 
year-old cadets of the National Military 
School all were killed except for six who 
stabbed themselves when faced with cap- 
ture and one who leaped from the ram- 





Associated Press Photos 


Truman in Mexico: A “Man of Iron” saw the Pyramids of the Sun and the Moon 


Seti 


parts, wrapped in a Mexican flag and 
shouting “Viva Mexico.” 

The present class of cadets formed an 
honor guard as Mr. Truman laid a wreath 
on the monument. Some of them wept, 
The Mexican chauffeurs of the motorcade 
shook hands with their American pas- 
sengers. Page-one headlines told Mexico 
City the news. Excelsior glowed: Tru- 
man, in Moment of Concord, Erases a 
Century of Resentment. 

Novedades’s head read: Rendering 
Homage to the Heroes of ’47, Truman 
Heals an Old National Wound Forever, 


Everything after that was anticlimactic, 
The President, who had shaken at leas 


1,500 hands at the banquet, shook at 


least 1,500 more. He flew to Paricutin 


Volcano, clambered up steps and through 


narrow passages to reach the Pyramids of 
the Sun and the Moon, monuments built 
by the ancient Toltecs long before Christ. 
In a flower-banked tent, he held a press 
conference for Mexico City reporters. He 
discussed irrigation with 80-year-old Dr. 
Ezequiel Ordonez, famous Mexican geol- 
ogist. That night, at dinner, he and Ale- 


_man talked over their joint problems. 


“You're standing it well, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said CBS correspondent John 
Adams. The President grinned. “Man of 
iron,” he explained. 

Wet Waco: On Thursday, in the 
chilly darkness of 5 a.m., the President 
bade farewell to Aleman and took off for 
Waco, Texas, to receive an honorary law 
degree from Baylor University. Waco was 
cold, wet, and nasty, an unpleasant 
change from sunny Mexico. Nevertheless, 
thousands of Texans lined the streets un- 
der dripping umbrellas to cheer the 
President. His photograph smiled at him 
from nearly every shop window. There 
was no doubt about it: This was Demo- 


cratic territory. 


Yet there was trouble; There had been 
trouble before, when hard-shelled Texas 
Baptists had kicked up a fuss over offer- 
ing an honorary degree to a man who 
played poker occasionally and even took 
a drink of liquor. This time, the problem 
was a college president’s sense of humor. 


In the citation accompanying the de- 
gree, Baylor President Pat Neff planned 
to say that Mr. Truman was imbued with 
“the romantic traditions of the Old South, 
as evidenced by your 94-year-old mother, 
who declared a few weeks ago that, when 
she visited the White House, she would 
sleep on the floor before she would oc- 
cupy the bed in which Abraham Lin- 
coln slept.” Whether or not Mrs. Truman 
had actually said this, the Yankee 16 
porters covering the President didn't 
think it was funny. Even more impor- 
tant, Missouri-born Charles G. Ross, 
White House press secretary, didn’t think 
it was politic. While Mr. Truman was of 
stage, getting into his academic robes, 
he argued Neff into omitting his refer 
ence to President Lincoln. 

Path to Peace: The President's 
speech of acceptance was a plea fo: re 
moval of trade barriers, drafted for hina 
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by Under Secretary of State Will Clayton 
to counter Republican attacks on the 
reciprocal trade pacts. The gold tassel on 
his mortarboard swayed back and forth 
as the President read it straight through 
without stopping for applause. 

Declaring that American economic 
policy could determine the future of the 
world, the President asserted: “We can 
lead the nations to economic peace, or 
we can plunge them into economic war.” 

Even as Mr. Truman. spoke, Britain 
was pleading for American economic 
measures to forestall the developing crisis 


in Greece. It was a crisis that could not 


“wait, After leaving Waco, the President 


had intended to make a fifteen-day tour 


of the Caribbean. Abruptly, he post- 
poned his trip. 


Por 


CONGRESS: Lilienthal OK 


Terminating six weeks of acrimonious 
hearings, the Senate Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee on Monday, March 10, recom- 
mended the disputed nomination of 
David E. Lilienthal to be chairman of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. The 
vote: 8 to 1. Lone dissenter: John W. 
Bricker of Ohio. 


ron 


COURT: Now It’s Foremen 


The decision, 5 to 4, demonstrated that 
even the Supreme Court was not com- 
pletely certain who belonged to manage- 
ment and who to labor. But the majority 
had ruled: This week, on Monday, March 
10, the court announced its decision that 
foremen and other supervisory employes 
were entitled to bargain collectively under 
the Wagner Act, For the moment, it was 
a victory for the National Labor Relations 
Board which had made a test case of the 
Packard Motor Car Co,’s refusal to bar- 
gain with a foremen’s union. But un- 
doubtedly it would spur Congressional 
proposals to outlaw the unionization of 
supervisory workers. 


To John L’s Chin 


At precisely noon on Thursday, March 
6, the nine Supreme Court justices filed 
through the red-velour draperies into 
their marble-pillared chamber and set- 


tled quietly into their black armchairs” 


behind the long mahogany bench. The 
court’s docket for the day was indispu- 
tably dull—oral arguments in a railroad 
trusteeship case. The spectators’ benches 
were half empty. No newsmen were in 
the chamber. Only once in fifteen years 
had the Supreme Court announced a 
tuling on other than a “decision Mon- 
day.”* 

Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson put on 
his rimless glasses, picked up a sheet of 
paper, and began speaking: “I wish to 
announce the decision in cases No. 759, 





*When it upheld military trials of eight Nazi sab- 
Oteurs in a special session on Friday, July 31, 1942. 


760, 781, 782, and 811.” Black-knickered 
page boys solemnly took copies of the 
court’s opinions to the empty press table. 
An attendant snatched up one stack and 
raced downstairs to the nearly deserted 
press-room. “This is the Lewis decision,” 
he cried. 

Seconds later, the ruling was public 
knowledge. The Supreme Court sustained 
the contempt convictions of John L. 
Lewis and his United Mine Workers for 
disobeying Federal Judge T. Alan Golds- 
borough’s order restraining them from 


calling their soft-coal walkout last fall. 
It was the court’s most important labor 
decision since it upheld the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act ten years before. 
And it was the sweetest victory yet won 
by the Truman Administration. 


Sovereign Government: Slowly 
Vinson read the majority opinion as his 
eight black-robed brethren slumped in 
their seats. Occasionally halting to take 
a sip of water, he spelled out the court's 
reasoning: 


€ The Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932, 
outlawing the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes between employer and employe, 
applied only to private disputes and not 
to this case, “where the government has 
seized actual possession of the mines” 
under the Smith-Connally Act and where 
“the relationship between the govern- 


ment and the workers is that of employer 
and employe.” 


@ Whether or not the Norris-La Guardia 
Act had made the Goldsborough order 
illegal, “violations of an order are pun- 
ishable as criminal contempt even though 
the order is set aside on appeal.” 


@ Because Lewis was “the aggressive 
leader in the studied and deliberate non- 
compliance with the order,” the $10,000 
fine against him was clearly warranted. 
The UMW president’s policy “was an 
attempt to repudiate and override the 


instrument of lawful government in the 
very situation in which governmental 
action was indispensable.” 

@ Against the UMW a fine of “substan- 
tial size is required in order to emphasize 
the gravity of the offense.” However, the 
original $3,500,000 fine should be re- 
duced to $700,000, with the proviso that 
the remaining $2,800,000 should be paid 
if the UMW failed to withdraw its strike 
order, now set for March 31. The miners 
were reminded: “In our complex society, 
there is a great variety of limited loyal- 





Associated Press 
Lewis: “Black-jacking” ... “Muscle-man” , , . “If we all read the Bible” 


ties [such as to Lewis], but the over- 
riding loyalty of all is to our country and 
to [its] institutions,” | 
Divided Court: Vinson’s opinion was 
only one of five the justices wrote on the 
case. In all, they totaled 56,000 words, 
and took two and a half hours to read, 
delaying the court’s luncheon recess for 
half an hour. Rarely had the Supreme 
Court split into so many factions. The 


eight associate Justices divided four 
ways: 


@ Harold H. Burton and Stanley F. 
Reed, alone, agreed completely with 
Chief Justice Vinson. 


« Wiley B. Rutledge and Frank Murphy 
dissented in full. Rutledge’s argument: 
“No man or group is above the law. Nor 
is any beyond its protection. These truths 
apply equally to the government.” The 
Norris-La Guardia Act outlaws injunc- 
tions in labor disputes, even when the 
government is involved. Moreover, Mur- 
phy argued, “the miners remained private 
employes despite the temporary gloss of 
government possession and operation of 
the mines.” 


@ Felix Frankfurter and Robert H. Jack- 
son, although considering the injunction 
illegal under the Norris-La Guardia Act, 
nonetheless upheld the contempt con- 
viction. Frankfurter’s reasoning: “If one 
man can be allowed to determine for 
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himself what is law, every man can. That 
means first chaos, then tyranny.” 

€ Hugo L. Black and William O. Doug- 
las, although sustaining both the injunc- 
tion and the contempt conviction, 
thought that the fines should be imposed, 
“not to punish . . . but to compel obedi- 
ence.” Therefore any fines “should be 
payable only if the defendants continued 
to disobey the court order.” 

Two important questions were outside 
the court’s province: (1) Whether Lewis 
had the right to reopen his contract with 
Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug. The 
court merely ordered the UMW boss to 
withdraw his denunciation of the con- 
tract. (2) What will happen after June 
30, when the mines must be returned to 
the private operators, and the Norris-La 
Guardia Act’s ban on antistrike injunc- 
tions again applies. 

Winner and Loser: The news flash 
of the Supreme Court’s decision reached 
President Truman in an anteroom at 
Bavlor University in Waco, Texas, a few 
minutes before his speech on internation- 
al trade (see page 27). Mr. Truman im- 
mediately called in Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark, took him by the hand, 
and rejoiced: “You know, I thank God 
that we have a government.” When a 
newsman remarked that the Lewis ruling 
would push the President’s address off 
page one, Mr. Truman rejoined: “Just 
leave me over in the want ads.” 

Congress learned of the decision from 


Rep, Clarence J, Brown of Ohio, who 
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nroposi to change the name ot Boule 
Dam back to Hoover Dam. Both Repub. 





licans and Democrats joined in the cheers. 

Instead of weakening GOP plans for re- 
strictive legislation, the decision strength- 
ened them. Chairman Fred A. Hartley 
Jr. said his House Labor Committee 
would consider extending part of the 
Smith-Connally Act te permit govern- 
ment seizure or, alternately, writing 
new laws to allow the government to ob- 
tain antistrike injunctions in the public 
interest even when it is not an employer. 

As tor Lewis, he took his greatest de- 
feat with unnatural good humor. On the 
decision day he had “no comment.” The 
next day before the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, as a witness on proposed labor 
legislation, he never once mentioned the 
court’s verdict. But he (1) accused the 
government of “black-jacking” the coal 
miners with injunctions and of acting as 
the operators’ “muscle-man”; (2) charged 
that any strike curbs would establish “ an 
absolute form of government”; (3) com- 
plained that the mine operators hadn't 
offered a new contract since “they're 
happy as they are”; (4) suggested that 
the right-versus-might issue in strikes 
could be solved “if we all read the Bible.” 

Smilingly Lewis admitted: “I forget to 
abide by its principles sometimes, be- 
cause someone takes a baseball bat and 
hits me in the ribs.” 


oor 


GOP: Revolt in the Ranks 
Sooner or later the rumblings of revolt 


ie De ea, pty 


it America has seldom been more than 


cohesion for survival, Last week the Re- 








“Beast! Murderer!” 





Associated Press 


Outside District Court in Malden, Mass., police restrain 


two women trying to get at Robert Coombes, 17, confessed rape-slayer of their 11- 
year-old niece, Jacqueline Maxwell. Coombes was arrested when his mother became 
suspicious and called police. He recently had been released from reform school. 


publicans, victorious by a landslide only 
last November, were rumbling loude; 
than a Model-T Ford. When Chairman 
Carroll Reece of the GOP National Com- 
mittee attempted to allay the restlessness 
by calling on his fellow congressmen for 
“team play” and urging them to obey 
“the signals called by the duly chosen 
quarterback,” he touched off an explo- 
sion. 

Three insurgent GOP senators led the 
critics. Wayne Morse of Oregon accused 
Reece of making a “brazen demand for 
reactionary control of the Republican 
party.” Charles W. Tobey of New Hamp- 
shire thought Reece sounded like Tenny- 
son: “Theirs not to reason why, theirs 
but to do and die.” George D. Aiken of 
Vermont insisted: “Our duty to the coun- 
try comes first.” 

On Thursday the sixteen freshmen Re- 
publican senators took up the cry. Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin of Connecticut used a 
Gallup poll, showing that the percentage 
favoring a GOP President in 1948 had 
slipped from 55 to 49 since November, 
to warn Reece: “The trend is now away 
from us.” A Willkieite ex-governor and 
long-shot dark horse for President, Bald- 
win also got his fifteen fellow freshmen 
to sign a handwritten round robin, asking 
the Senate leadership to call “more fre- 
quent conferences’. . . on the major 
program of the Republican party.” Even 
John W. Bricker of Ohio burst out: “I’m 
enough of a Dutchman to make up my 


own mind on how I vote and Bob Tatt 


Kio 


Finally on Friday, a conservative vet 


eran, Harlan J. Bushheld of South Da. 


kota, tackled the Senate leadership: 
“What has been accomplished? Practi- 
cally nothing! . . . Putting it bluntly, we 
have failed in everything which we 


promised the voters.” 


So far, however, the Taft leadership in 
the Senate had only lost ground, not con- 


trol. To soothe the complainers, ‘Talt 


suddenly convoked a special party con- 
ference; other such conferences would 
follow. Only time would tell whether 


what was now primarily political restless- 


ness would grow into downright revolt in 
which the more liberal and internationa}- 


ist Republicans might turn from Taft to 


Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan for 


leadership. 


~~ 


- DEATH: Skidroad 


Skidroad is a winter resort for drifters, 
a joyless vacationland for the footloose 
and the dispossessed. It is a grimy corner 
of Seattle, rich in history and nothing else. 
Once it was Seattle, for in the early 1850s 
the whole town clustered around Henry 
Yesler’s sawmill on Pioneer Square, which 
is the heart of Skidroad now. His cook- 
house was the jail, the church, and the 
center of social life. Jostling it were Doc 
Maynard’s store, the city’s first, and the 
Conklin House, better known as Mother 
Damnable’s after its shrewish owner, who 
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drew her crowds with good cooking and 
bad entertainment. 

Today, Skidroad is a mble of flop- 
houses, hock shops, taverns, and outfitters 
for Alaska and the logging camps. The 
city has drawn away from Skidroad’s 
dreary grime, as though in revulsion, 
spreading north and east along Puget 
Sound and over the seven hills. Skidroad 
has been left to cripples, beggars, and 
bums, to Indians down from the reserva- 
tions and sailors home from the seas, to 
lumberjacks, their fists hot with money, 
in town on a drunk. 

It has become the end of the road for 
hoboes, who beat their way north or west 
across the country, riding the freights, 
and for itinerant farm hands, who work 
their way up the Pacific Coast with the 
crops. 

Last week, thumbing his dust-laden 
record books, Coroner John C. Brill dis- 
covered that Seattle had a dubious dis- 
tinction: The city’s suicide rate was the 
highest in the United States. Of its ap- 
proximately 500,000 inhabitants, 134 last 
year took their own lives, mostly by 
asphyxia. 

The reason? Skidroad. The bulk of the 
suicides were there. Dr. Calvin F. Schmid 
of the University of Washington ex- 
plained: “Pacific Coast cities with their 
large numbers of transients and migra- 
tory and seasonal workers have mobile 
populations and correspondingly high sui- 
cide rates.” It was a sociologist’s way of 


swing that Skidroad meant the end of 


lend es a 


oo 


POLITICS: Patent Lather 


What Rep. J. Parnell Thomas of New 
Jersey had to tell the House last week 


about Russia’s “legal espionage” made a 
sinister story. The Republican chairman 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 


can Activities accused Red agents of 


“tapping” America’s industrial and mili- 
ti md secrets since. 1943 by buying up hun- 


dreds of thousands of patents for 20 cents 


each from the United States Patent Office. 
He charged that, “through our stupid and 
coddling policy of giving Russia our pat- 


ented knowledge, she may well be on her 
way to the discovery of many, if indeed 


not all, of these thousands of industrial 
processes and secrets which constitute 


the great secret of the atomic bomb.” He 
challenged ex-Secretary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace to explain “why such 
a policy was permitted.” 

What Thomas didn’t say was that: (1) 
America’s patent policy dates back to 
1790; (2) Jesse H. Jones, not Wallace, 

was Commerce Secretary when Russia 
began her buying policy; (3) all foreign 
nations may buy published patents and 
make use of them, unless duplicate pat- 
ents are taken out in those nations; (4) 
all printed patents are available to the 
public in twenty libraries; (5) only one 
patent containing atomic information, of 
& minor nature, has ever been published; 


and (6) no other patents containing 
atomic or national-defense secrets have 
been made available. 

When Thomas charged, however, that 
“since 1927 Russia has refused to give 
the United States a single patent,” no- 
body tried to refute him. His interpreta- 
tion: “Russia uses her ailies [as] mere 
birds to be picked clean and get nothing 
in return.” 


oor 


OAs blackeMaret Whitey 


Some were merely befuddled. small 


businessmen. Honest and patriotic, they 


had meant well. Completely entangled in 
government red tape, they had guessed 
wrong. Now they were in trouble. 


Others were deliberate, big-time 
chiselers. 

There were 14,000 of them—canners, 
packers, merchants, and middlemen of 


all kinds—accused of black marketing. 


For all, the OPA’s death would mean an 


indefinite reprieve. For many, it would 


amount to unconditional pardon. 
The Senate and House agreed on 


the reprieve measure on Friday, March 
7, when they decided in conference to 


direct the OPA to wind up its affairs on 


June 30. Whatever controls still remained 


—on rents, sugar, and rice—would be 
given to other government agencies to 


enforce. 

Presumably, the Department of Justice 
would be empowered to continue prose- 
cuting the alleged black marketeers; 
practically, this was impossible. The de- 
partment was scarcely staffed to do the 
job. An economy-minded Congress wasn’t 
in any mood to boost its payroll. So most 
of the 14,000, the guilty as well as the 
innocent, would get off scot-free. 

OPA attorneys were doleful. They de- 
clared: 


@ Dropping the prosecutions against the 
guilty would penalize merchants who 
complied with OPA rules for being law- 
abiding. Others who got caught and paid 





Acme 


Rep. Thomas feared the Russians were buying atom-bomb secrets at 25 cents each 


their penalties would feel they had been 
“suckers.” 

€ It would make it difficult to enforce 
any futur’ emergency legislation, since 
violators would feel they had only to sit 
tight and wait uniil Congress liquidated 
the enforcement agency. 

€ It would, in effect, mean subsidizing 
black’ marketeers for breaking the law, 
since the government would have to hand 
over meat subsidy payments totaling 


$127,000,000 which had been withheld 


igh pri 
Rep, Oren Earns, Arkansas Democrat, 


was not convinced. To make sure that the 


14,000 would not be prosecuted, he intro- 
duced a bill giving them blanket amnesty. 
Admitting that his bill would help inten- 
tional, as well as unintentional, offenders, 


‘ ’ . ’ . 
he declared: “It’s in the American tradi- 
tion that it’s better to have a guilty person 
go free than it is to punish an innocent 


one,” 


a 


REDS: Proud of It 


It has never been any secret that Com- 
munists put loyalty to what they consider 
“The Cause” above the laws of the 


United States, Nor is it news that, despite 


their pretensions to being an open, above- 
board political organization like the 
Democratic and Republican parties, they 
actually constitute “an underground 
movement.” For one to admit it, however, 
is almost unprecedented. 

Last week even The Daily Worker 
was taken aback. “The worm has turned,” 
boasted the Communist party organ. 
Why? A Communist for once did admit 
he was one. Accused of violating the law, 
he made no attempt to deny it. Frankly, 
he confessed that Communism was “an 
underground movement.” His justifica- 
tion: “a higher morality.” 

Leon Josephson had been charged by 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities with helping to forge a pass- 
port for Gerhard Eisler, alleged Soviet 
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Associated Press 
Red? Lawbreaker? Yes, he said 


agent in charge of all Communist activi- 
ties in the United States (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 17). He was also believed to have 
been a member of the OGPU, the Rus- 
sian secret police, now called the MVD. 

In New York last week, a subcom- 
mittee of ‘the Un-American Activities 
Committee tried to question Josephson 
about the charges. He wouldn't answer. 
Instead he issued a statement challenging 
the committee’s authority and proudly 
acknowledging his Communist activities. 

“Everything I did, I did consciously 
and with full knowledge of all the 
dangers involved, Josephson declared. 
“I am not ashamed of what I did. . . 
I cannot be shocked at the thought that 
my activities may have violated some 
law or other, and I can claim the best 
of historical precedents for my actions. 
Gamuel Adams, Patrick Henry, and 
George Washington violated laws, too, 
and our independence was won by their 


efforts.” 


DIPLOMACY: Up Eyebrows 
However undiplomatic, it was scarcely 
surprising when Richard C. Patterson Jr., 
2 blunt-spoken jack-of-all-trades and tyro 
at international niceties, lashed out last 
month at the Tito government of Yugo- 
slavia to which he was United States Am- 
bassador (NEWSWEEK, March 3). But 
when Ambassador Arthur Bliss Lane last 


week similarly attacked the Communist 
government of Poland to which he was 


accredited, he sent protocol-conscious - 


eyebrows skyward. For Lane had been a 
career diplomat for 30 of his 52 years 


and had presented his credentials abroad 


more often than any other member of 
the foreign service. 


As the Queen Elizabeth docked at her 


Hudson River pier last week, the big 
full-faced ambassador had a_ curtain 
speech ready for ship-news reporters: 


€ Yes, he had asked to be recalled from 


f 5 ’ 
Warsaw as a result of January’s Polish 
elections. Sent there originally to enforce 
the Yalta mandate for “free and un- 


fettered” elections, he could do nothing 


after they were over but come home for 
“consultations.” 


a If the Polish fa it Was called him 


“persona on grata, it was because “at 


times they considered I was a little bit 
Overinsistent in pressing for the rights of 
Americans there.” 


( Although he had tried repeatedly to in- 


tercede in behalf of 100 Americans held 
in Polish prisons, he had been able to see 
only one—a former Embassy translator. 


(The Polish Embassy retorted: Some of 
them were Americans in name only, 
claiming American citizenship when they 
got into trouble with the Polish police. 
Anyway, ny a had been freed 
by the Feb. 22 amnesty. ) 

@ Privately, he did not intend to go back 
to Warsaw (where he and his wife had 
lived in a two-room suite in the Polonia 
Hotel while the American Embassy was 
occupied by nine Polish squatters). 

But if Lane sounded as untactful as 
Patterson, he was merely expressing 
American foreign policy. Besides, his use- 
fulness in Warsaw had long since ended. 
Polish officials had openly accused him 
of being “unsympathetic” and of med- 
dling in Polish domestic affairs. They had 
even balked at receiving him. Lane’s suc- 
cessful suggestion that American credits 
to Poland be suspended didn’t help him 
either. Since the State Department’s un- 
written rule is that no ambassador is ever 
recalled because of foreign pressure, Lane 
had stayed in Warsaw only until the 
January elections and the formation of 
the new Polish government gave the 
department a face-saving out. 


Sil 


PEOPLE: Hat-Check Queen 
Hat-check girls usually are pretty and 


pert and don’t look at all like bandits; 
they just act that way. It’s a genteel kind 
banditry they practice. Instead of 
snarling, “This is a stickup,” the girls 
will chirrup in a sirupy, sexy voice: 
“Check your hat, sir?” Many are so pleas- 
ant about it they make leaving a hat 
with them a memorable experience. 
Nor will they club the customer if, 
after retrieving his hat, he should refuse 
to pay ransom for it. That’s his privilege. 
He may leave a dime or a quarter or a 


dollar—or nothing. If it’s the last, they'll 
merely give him a look—but a look that 
bores like an auger. 


New York has 1,250 hat-check girls. 
Their union minimum is $35 a week. 


Girls Without Pockets: In Ney 


York, the hat-check girls have the men 
so well trained (or intimidated) that less 
than | per cent neglect to leave tips. But 


innocent though New Yorkers may be. 


there is hardly one who still Gherishes 
the illusion that the girls keep the tips 


for themselves, Checking hats is a busi- 


ness, and the girls are just employes. They 
are supposed to drop the tips into a locked 
metal receptacle, to which only their boss 


has the key, Some employers Tnake theiy 


girls wear } rr without pockets. Others 
hire men to spy on them. Still others, 
knowing from experience how large the 


average tip should be, merely fire the 


girls if receipts falk too low. 
The employers are  concessionaires, 
who in some night clubs pay as much as 


$50,000 a year for the privilege of hold- 


) ‘ 

ing men’s hats for ransom. With it usu- 
ally goes the right to sell cigarettes, 
stuffed dolls, and wilted gardenias. The 
concessionaire also is permitted to keep 
attendants in the washrooms, who col- 
lect tips (which they hand over to him) 
for turning on the hot-water tap every 
time a man enters. 

The only notable exception in the hat- 
check business is a redheaded, snap- 
eved, voluble woman named Renée Car- 


Graphic Hous¢ 
Hat-check Biz: Renée wears mink 
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roll, who owns as well as runs the con- 
cession at Sardi’s, the famous theatrical 
restaurant on West 44th Street. Born Re- 


becca Shapiro, daughter of a rabbi, on 
the Lower East Side, Miss Carroll has 


been checking hats at Sardi’s since March 
6, 1997. She bought the concession one 


year after starting to work there. 


Boss in Mink: Today, Miss Carroll 


owns a mink coat, a sapphire ring studded 


with diamonds, 50 dresses, and 35 pairs 
of shoes, and lives on Central Park South: 
She is wealthier than many of the movie 


and theatrical celebrities whose hats she 


checks. She is also more famous. A movie 
called “Hat-Check Girl,” starring Sally 


Eilers, has been produced about her, as 


well ag a musical comedy, “Bright Lights,” 


in which she played herself. The play 
died a horrible death after five nights, 
which did not distress Miss Carroll be- 


equse it was too strenuous for her to check 


hats all day and act at night. 
She has appeared on the radio (the 
Tex McCrary-Jinx Falkenburg show, the 


Rudy Vallee program, and Meet the Peo. 
ple) and has been pictured in hat ads in 
national magazines. She has written for 
magazines. She has even written a book, 
“In Your Hat,” and currently is leisurely 
writing another, “Take a Tip From Me.” 
Many of Sardi’s patrons don’t wear 
hats, but they leave Miss Carroll tips any- 
way. Harry Carey, the movie actor, al- 
ways leaves a dollar, even though he goes 
bareheaded. John Golden, the producer, 
who never wears a hat in summer, leaves 
a quarter. Once Miss Carroll bought a 
hat for Charles MacArthur, the play- 
wright and movie script writer, because 
he kept apologizing for being “such a 
bum customer.” He sent her two orchids. 
“They cost him a lot more than the hat 
did, I’m sure,” Miss Carroll declared. 
William Saroyan, the short-story writer 
and Pulitzer Prize play winner, never 
tipped her. Miss Carroll began to give him 
a quarter whenever he left his hat. It 
didn’t shame him. Quietly and _ politely, 
he pocketed the money every time. Miss 
Carroll gave up and made out a pass for 
Saroyan, which entitles him not to tip. 
She was less generous to Maurice Che- 
valier. Driving up before Sardi’s, the 
French singer tossed his hat‘into the back 
seat of his car and strolled into the res- 
taurant. “Mr. Chevalier,” greeted Renée, 
“I paid a dollar to see you on the screen 
° ? “Wye 
last night, Yet you're unwilling to pay me 


the customary fee when you enter here.” 
Chevalier went back, got his hat, and 


checked it, When he left, he handed Miss 


Carroll a dollar, saying: “Please consider, 
mademoiselle, that you were my guest at 


the theater last evening,” 

Last week, Miss Carroll celebrated her 
twentieth anniversary at Sardi’s. It was 
an occasion. For one day, instead of re- 
ceiving tips, she handed them out. Each 
man who checked his hat was given a 
quarter. The only exceptions were four 
patrons who, like Saroyan, had passes. 


For the first time in Sardi’s they paid 25 
cents each, 
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An Effective Economic Program 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Exftective use of the economic 
strength of the United States is ab- 


solutely necessary to prevent chaos 
and the advance of Communism. We 


have been using it, and not on a 


small scale. The present crisis, how- 
ever, points to some _ serious, even 
critical weaknesses in our methods. 


One of the weaknesses is 


that we are funneling our 
economic aid through too 
many uncoordinated agen- 


cies, We have had VNRRA, 


We have the International 
Monetary Fund, the Inter- 
national Bank, the Export- 


Import Bank, We have the 
Foreign Liquidation Com- 


mission, which sells surplus 
property abroad. We have 
relief and economic aid to 


Germany, Austria, Japan, and Korea 
through the War Department. The 
Administration is asking for $350,- 
000,000 for relief outside the occupied 
areas and for a contribution to the 
International Refugee Organization. 
We made the British loan by special 
legislation. Now the Administration is 
seeking special aid for Greece and 
Turkey. 

The Monetary Fund and the Bank 
have not yet begun to put out money. 
Their activities are restricted by the 
international agreements which set 
them up. The Export-Import Bank is 
dominated by bankers’ thinking. It is 
required to be by its charter. Also, it 
has used up nearly all of its present 
authorized lending capacity. 

Thus the Fund and two Banks leave 
a great deal of ground uncovered— 
not only relief and emergency aid of 
various sorts but many large and 
longer commitments which must’ be 
made if the peace is to be won. 


Yet, apart from these institu- 
tions, our economic aid is being hand- 


ed out piecemeal by special action of 
Congress. This is not the way to get 


the results which we seek, or even to 
reap the full benefit from the money 


which we do give or lend. Every 


undertaking is surrounded by doubt: 
first, that Congress will approve it; 


secondly, that it will appropriate 
enough money; thirdly, that it will 
make a second or third appropriation 


if the first proves insufficient. The be- 
havior of Congress—first the 79th 
Congress, now the 80th—has created 
grave fear throughout the world that 


we are not resolutely determined to ~ 


use our economic power. 





Prompt action on aid to Greece and 


Turkey and on the various relief ap- 
propriations would help to allay that 
fear. It would be, in fact, a significant 


turning point, 


But what is really needed is a 
sweeping action which would have 
the impact ofthe passage of the Lend- 


Lease Act in March 1041. 


The Lend-Lease Act de- 
clared a policy: aid “for the 
government of any country 


Whose defense the President 


deems vital to the defense 
of the United States.” In- 
cidentally, it is interesting 


to recall that on the day he 


signed the Lend-Lease Act 
the President designated 
two nations as “vital to 


the defense of the United 
States.” One was Britain; the other, 
Greece. 

A different wording would be better 
suited to the present situation, or, at 
least, would be more diplomatic. 
The underlying purpose would be the 
same, however, and the declaration 
should be set forth in simple but 
sweeping terms as a basic policy of 
economic aid. 





The declaration should be fol- 
lowed up immediately by the appro- 
priation .of ample funds. This would 
not prevent them from being used 
with great care. But the world should 
be given unequivocal notice that we 
intend to do a job. To get the full 
political and psychological benefits 
abroad, it is better to appropriate too 
much than too little. 

The third step is to set up the 
machinery to see that the money is 
used wisely and effectively. This in- 
volves better coordination among ex- 
isting agencies and some gap-filling. 
There should be some kind of general 
staff or advisory committee, including 
appropriate members of Congress and 
probably such specially qualified in- 


dividuals as Herbert Hoover. 
It will cost more than was previ- 


ously estimated to avert chaos and get 


the world—or at least the non-Soviet 


part—back on its feet. It will probably 
cost less if we go about it in a con- 


certed way with a declared policy, 
and ample funds and coordinated ma- 


chinery, than if we continue with our 
present scattered, piecemeal methods. 
What is most important, our present 
methods do not assure ultimate suc- 
cess, and the penalty for failure is 
catastrophe. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Vandenberg & Son’s Co. 


On a routine day Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg arrives at his office on Capitol 
Hill at 8:30 a.m., dictates answers to 25 
or 30 letters, presides as chairman over a 
meeting of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, discusses problems of state with 
his associates over a hurried lunch, pre- 
sides as president pro tempore all after- 
noon over a session of the United States 
Senate, confers for an hour with Arthur 
Jr., his son and executive as- 
sistant, about Michigan politics, 
drives home to the Wardman 
Park Hotel, and changes to 
white tie and tails for a diplo- 
matic dinner. 

As a minority Republican 
member of the Senate for four- 
teen vears, Vandenberg led a 
busy life in Washington. Now a 
busy life leads Vandenberg. 
With the Republicans in the ma- 
jority and the duties of the Vice 
President of the United States as 
well as those of the Foreign 
Relations Committee chairman 
heaped on his responsibilities as 
a senator, he keeps running to 
catch up with it but never does. 
It requires the combined efforts 
of three highly organized office 
stoffs to keep him in the race at 
all. Yet he manages not to seem 
harassed, He has time to con- 
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imitate his father’s rather florid prose so 
perfectly that the senator himself can’t 
tell the difference. With his father at- 
tending international conferences, Arthur 
Jr. took complete charge of the Vanden- 
berg reelection campaign last fall- and 
came out with a majority of 580,000. 
Arthur Jr. relied principally on recorded 
excerpts from two of his father’s speeches 
—one in 1945 repudiating his former isola- 
tionism and one in 1946 calling the 
Soviet Union to account for obstructing 








carves. ~whwn Wke ojwp > 777220» Artivur 
they recently voted him their 
favorite tor GOP Presidential. nominee. 


Like other senior Republican senators, 
Vandenberg has had.to become an or- 
ganization since the last Congressional 
election. He still makes the important 
policy decisions. delivers the speeches, 
and poses for the photocraphers. But 
the information that goes into the deci- 
sions and the speeches comes from re- 
searchers directed by Arthur Jr., silent 
partner in a firm that should be called 
Arthur H. Vandenberg & Son’s Co., 
dealers in statesmanship and_ practical 
politics. At 39, after eight years’ experi- 
ence as his father’s chief assistant and 
four in the Army, young Arthur knows 
the complex business of the Senate as 
well as his sire; he knows some of the 
political detail even better. He can handle 
about 90 per cent of the Vandenberg 
business without bothering the senator 
with it. 

Forger-in-Chief: The small pile of 
mail the senator finds on his desk every 
morning is winnowed from the two or 
three hundred communications that have 
arrived the day before. Most of them are 
answered by Arthur Jr., either over his 
own or his father’s signature. He can 


HM. Nawdermberc Jr. is his father’s silent 


peace plans. Meanwhile, Senator Van- 
denberg proceeded to lend his own pres- 
tige and, indirectly, the prestige of the 
Republican party to Secretary Byrnes’s 
policy of halting Russian expansion and 
promoting world organization through 
the United Nations. He is still on that 
tack. Recently he negotiated a compro- 
mise designed to keep the Democratic 
reciprocal tariff law out of partisan poli- 
tics for another year. Vandenberg’s Re- 
publican colleagues now seem willing to 
let him keep foreign policy nonpartisan. 

However, Vandenberg has not per- 
mitted himself to become so world- 


minded as to lose touch with the Michi-. 


gan and Republican political realities. 
He fully realizes that his foreign-policy 
position is pleasing to the articulate 
Finnish and Polish minorities in his home 
state; he hopes that his insistence upon 
international security, even if it means 
forgoing budget and tax reductions, will 
appeal to a large segment of the Republi- 
can party. Vandenberg doesn’t profess to 
be indifferent to political considerations. 
At a recent Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee hearing he asked former Sec- 
retary Byrnes whether it wasn’t true that 
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the United States protested Russia’s ex- 
action of $300,000,000 reparations from 
Finland. 

“The protest could not have been 
voiced more vigorously because it was 
voiced by the chairman of this commit- 
tee,” Byrnes answered. 

“That’s what I was fishing for,” said 
Vandenberg. 

Office Manager: Two dangers are in- 
herent in Vandenberg’s present position. 
The first is that he, like many senators 
before him, will get so interested in 
national and world affairs that he will 
lose his support in his own state. The 
second is that his heavy load of routine 
duties will absorb too much of 
his time and energy. Vandenberg 
relies heavily upon his son to 
beat both these hazards. Arthur 
Jr., in turn, is determined to give 
the senator adequate staff sup- 
port. Under the La Follette-Mon- 
roney Act, Vandenberg gets an 
allowance of $30,900 to run his 
Senatorial office, $23,000 to staff 
the office of the president pro 
tem, and enough to hire ten as- 
sistants for the Foreign Relations 
Committee, besides a $20,000 
salary as president pro tem act- 
ing for the Vice President. 

Now 62, Vandenberg appears 
to be almost as vigorous as when 
he first came to the Senate in 
1928. But instead of working 
off his energies hiking the 5 miles 
from home to office, as he used 
to, he rides to work, refuses day- 
time invitations, limits his cal- 
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Presidency, he tas added that 
no politician in his right mind, himself 
included, would turn it down if it were 
thrust upon him. 
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Sammwv the Rose 


Secrets of the New Deal, great and 
small, are gradually feeding into the 
stream of Washineton legend. Among the 
small ones are many stories based upon 
the wageich mimicry of former Judge 
Samuel Rosenman, one of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s speech writers. 

Included in Rosenman’s repertoire 
were almost perfect imitations of the tele- 
phone mannerisms and voices of Drew 
Pearson, the columnist, and Mrs. Roose- 
velt. Some former New Dealers, thinking 
back over embarrassing telephone cross- 
examinations, ostensibly by Pearson, still 
wonder whether they actually talked with 
Pearson or with Rosenman. 

Few of them entertain any such doubts 
about their conversations with Mrs. 
Roosevelt. Rosenman, when doing his 
Mrs. Roosevelt falsetto, could seldom 
resist the temptation to startle his victim 
with a few earthy observations in lan- 
guage Mrs. Roosevelt would never use. 


Pie crust makes its “film” debut 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODS YEAR LEADERSHIP 


Topay’s bride never need apologize 
for her pie. It’s as luscious as mother 
ever made . . . the crust just as 
tender and flaky. This modern pie 
crust comes to the kitchen ready- 
mixed and frozen .. . and wrapped 
in film to keep it moist and fresh. 
The wrapping is Pliofilm, the dis- 
tinctive new protective film perfected 
by Goodyear. It’s transparent, air- 
tight, grease-proof and water-proof. 
For shipping fruit, vegetables, fish 
and meat, it seals in the natural 
moisture, preserves the flavor for 
weeks. In the home freezer or locker 


plant, it guards the fresh goodness of 
quick-frozen food. The protection is 
unbroken, for Pliofilm resists tear- 
ing, abrasion and punctures. 
Pliofilm is only one of many new 
and better materials developed in 
the Goodyear laboratories. Day by 
day Goodyear research experts are 
testing, exploring, improving . . . 
finding ways to make new products 
for your greater comfort, conve- 
nience and economy ... making sure 
that all Goodyear products are bet- 
ter today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than they are today. 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading tire builder, Goodyear also works 
with metals, fabrics, plastics and other 
materials . . . constantly developing 
products to serve you longer and serve 


you better. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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passenger trains ! 


. EADY the railroads are spending 
millions to bring you exciting new 
passenger trains that will travel smooth- 
ly and safely at 100 miles per hour! 
Now, the next great step in railroad- 
ing will be “Roller Freight”—freight 
trains equipped, like modern passenger 
trains, with roller bearings so they too 


can travel at passenger train speeds! 





IMKEN 


TRADE-MARK 8EG. U.S PAT OFF 


TAPERED (=< - 
ROLLER ~~? 


_ BEARINGS 





“Roller Freight” 
that rolls as fast 
and smooth as 












e-. can speed the nation’s freight 





What will this mean to you? Over 70% 
of all the things you eat and wear and use 
are brought to you by railroad freight. 
The railroads have done a great job of 
getting them to you cheaply and effi- 
ciently. But with “Roller Freight” they'll 
arrive even faster and in better condition. 

Timken tapered roller bearings reduce 
a freight car’s starting resistance 88%, 


ONE MAN CAN PUSH A FREIGHT CAR 
equipped with Timken tapered roller 
bearings. Trains start smoothly with 
, _ no jerks and jolts. Damage to lading 
reduced. No need for cuts up to 25% 
in winter freight tonnage. Fuel 
consumption cut, 










reduce upkeep costs, increase availabil- 
ity and eliminate “hot boxes”’, 

Timken bearings will help keep 
America’s railroads the greatest in the 
world. “Roller Freight” is on its way! 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, 
Removable Rock Bits. 


THE TIMKEN NAME on the journal 
box is the sign of a modern railroad 
car. Tapered rollers enable ‘Timken 
bearings to take both radial and 
thrust loads. Look for the “Timken” 
trademark on every tapered roller 
bearing you buy. 
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CONFERENCE: The March on Moscow 


Even before Secretary Marshall for the 
first time glimpsed the electric red stars 
that adorn the snow-covered onion domes 
of the Kremlin, all developments indi- 
cated that the American attitude at the 
Moscow conference would be as firm as 
the military bearing of the Secretary. For 
when Marshall sat down at the conference 
table in the Soviet Aviation Industry 
building on the Leningradskoye Chaus- 
sée for the opening session, he doffed the 
diplomat’s Homburg that he wore when 
he left Washington for Moscow. The Rus- 
sians now faced the man who perhaps 
more than any other American had 
planned the strategy that won the war. 
Like any other successful soldier, he be- 
lieved in that hoariest—and truest—of 
military maxims: The best defensive is 
an offensive. 


Awakened Giant 


The United States had already taken 
the offensive before Secretary Marshall 
even reached Moscow: ; 


(In Washington, President Truman 
worked hard on a policy by -which the 
United States took over responsibility for 
combating the spread of Communism in 
the vital Middle East. 


€ The United States protested the “un- 
justified” interference by Russian occu- 
pation authorities in the internal affairs 
of Hungary. 


€ In Berlin, Secretary Marshall indicated 
that the first American move at Moscow 





would be to press for the adoption of the 
40-year four-power pact to keep Ger- 
many disarmed, originally proposed by 
former Secretary Byrnes. This was de- 
signed to put Russia, Europe, and all 
the world on notice that the United 
States was in Germany to stay. It can also 
provide a practical test of Soviet inten- 
tions. If the Russians turn down the pact, 
there may be little hope for agreement on 
the far more controversial matters relat- 
ing to the German peace. 


Significance-—— 


The weakness of both Britain and 
France meant that the Moscow confer- 
ence would chiefly be a contest between 
the two giants of the modern world, the 
Soviet Union and the United States. At 
least that was the way it looked super- 
ficially. Actually, there was only one giant 
—the United States, as President Truman 
proclaimed on March 6. 

Russia emerged from the war in a state 
of appalling weakness that has so far 
been partly hidden behind bluster and 
brass. The true state of affairs has re- 
cently appeared in reports from Russia 
itself. Now two new documents, a resolu- 
tion on food production published by the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
party and a Soviet Government statement 
on industrial production, underlined a 
Russian crisis worse than Britain’s. In the 
three key fields of food production, coal 
output: and manpower, Moscow ad- 
mitted officially that it faced drastic and 
perhaps catastrophic shortages. 





The strength of the Russian diplomatic 
position lay not so much in the strength 
of the Soviet Union as in the strength 
of the Communist dictatorship. Future 
historians may note that never before has 
the rule of a few men been so absolute, 
so unquestioned, so guided by long-range 
considerations, so capable of ignoring 
short-term factors that shape policies in 
other states. This dictatorship has reached 
such a state of perfection that Stalin 
protested in the latest issue of the maga- 
zine Bolshevik against “panegyrics” prais- 
ing him because they “grate upon the 
ear” and are “uncomfortable to read.” 


By Land and Sea 


“The last time I came to the Are de 
Triomphe, I was riding through on a 
horse.” 

Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 
placing a wreath on the tomb of France’s 
Unknown Soldier, thus recalled his pre- 
vious visit to Paris—riding with General 
Pershing in the Victory Parade after the 
first world war. On March 6, Marshall’s 
C-54 had dropped him, his principal 
aides, and a_ porter—bearing luggage 
stuffed with woolen underwear—at Orly 
Field. Ambassador Jefferson Caffery 
whisked him off for a round of fill-in 
conferences, first with Premier Paul 
Ramadier at the Hotel Matignon, then 
with President Vincent Auriol at the 
Elysée Palace. At all the ceremonies in 
Paris, Communist members of the French 
Government failed to show up. 

On March 7, Marshall hopped to 
Berlin for another round of pre-Moscow 
talks which left no time for banquets 
and ceremonials, Lron gates and a platoon 
of white-helmeted “snowdrop” MP’s kept 
public and press alike outside the spa- 
cious residence of the retiring theater 


Sovfoto 











Moscow: Night Must Fall 
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No one has written a song called 
“When English Nerves Are Fraying.” 
It might, however, fairly be used to 
describe the effects of prolonged cold 
and such side effects of austerity as the 
plan—modified under trade-union pres- 
sure—for millions of workers to change 
to night shifts and thereby upset their 
normal lives. 

Even in the House of Commons, 
where a bad temper is a political lia- 
bility, M.P.’s flared up time and again 
last week. The session of March 3 was 
particularly uproarious. The occasion 
was a Labor announcement that the 
controversial Town and Country Plan- 
ning Bill would be pushed through with 
only a few days’ debate. It was one of 
the few occasions when the Tories have 
been able to score heavily 
against the government. Here 
is a verbatim account of the 
proceedings as reported in 
the super-sober columns of 


The London Times. 


Mr. Greenwood, Lord Privy 
Seal (Wakefield, Lab.), moved 
that the Transport Bill and 
the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Bill be reported back 
from Standing Committee by 
April 2 and that three days 
be allocated for report stage 
and one day for third reading 
for each bill. He said it was 
the first time a timetable or- 
der had been proposed for a 
bill in Standing Committee. 
This was a new experiment— 
(Opposition cries of “Shame!”) 





the House. 


Temper in Commons: Too Much Austerity Makes Hon. Members Snappish 


cries of “Come on, Hitler!” Mr. Tiffany 
(Peterborough, Lab.) asked if it was 
in order for an hon. member to impute 
that Mr. Greenwood was a Fascist. 
(Opposition cries of “Yes!”) 

The Speaker: In a matter of this kind, 
when hon. members on one side of the 
House call hon. members on the other 
side Fascists and the other side call 
them Nazis, it is obviously much better 
if we drop it altogether. 

Generating Indignation: Mr. 
Churchill said, as a very old member 
of the House, there had been no similar 
case of the occupation and domination 
of the House by the Executive . . . With 
all their pride and arrogance the gov- 
ernment had not got a majority of the 
voters on their side even at the election, 
and they could not tell what it was now. 
Only by suffering did the people of this 





—resting on the authority of “Well, how do the knights in shining armour struggling valiantly up the path to recovery tion for the adjournment he 


like turning out at two in the morning?” 


Universities, C.) was speaking later, 
Mr. Greenwood rose. Mr. Strauss would 
not give way and they both stood facing 
each other. There were cries and shouts 
from all parts of the House until the 
Speaker intervened. 


wood moved the closure to the debate 
on the main motion. This brought forth 
loud Opposition cries of “Reichstag,” 
“Dictator,” and “Hitler.” 


C.), seated and with his head covered 
by an order paper, tried to raise a point 
of order, but the Speaker said he did not 
regard pieces of paper as proper cover- 
ing.* 


after he had put his point of order the 
Speaker said: “It was midnight when 


Prorey 


While Mr. H. G. Strauss (English 


Then, amid an uproar, Mr. Green- 


Paper Hats: Sir G. Fox (Henley, 


Sir G. Fox then obtained a hat, and 


I rose to say the debate was 
over, and that was the time 
when Mr. Greenwood was 
entitled to get up and move 
the closure. There was a great 
deal of noise and it was diffi- 
cult for him to make himself 
heard, but he could only rise 
at the moment of interrup- 
tion, which was correct.” 
The motion of the closure 
was not taken to a division, 
and amid much noise the 
Speaker declared it carried. 
The House then divided on 
the main motion, which was 
carried by 289 votes to 150— 
government majority 139. 
The result produced an- 
other uproar, and when Mr. 
Platts-Mills (Finsbury, Lab.) 
tried to speak on the mo- 


was unable to make himself 





Mr. Hogg: Call it the 


it! (Opposition cheers. ) 

Mr. Greenwood: I think all the po- 
tential Fiihrers are on the other side. 
(Ministerial cheers. ) 

Brigadier Mackeson (Hythe, C.): Is it 
in order to call those of us who have done 
a little bit for our country Nazis? If so, 
the minister may as well understand that 
I regard him as a low-class Fascist. (Cries 
and countercries of “Withdraw!” ) 

Mr. Greenwood: I withdraw nothing 
unless invited to do so by the Speaker. 

The Speaker: I would say the fewer 
points of order we have the better. 

} As Mr. Greenwood rose to Opposition 
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Giles—London Express heard. 
Reichstag and be done with Night work wouldn't cure Britain’s frazzled nerves There was much_ booing 


country learn, and they would have 
plenty of opportunity — (Opposition 
cheers)—after a further experience of 
Socialist rule, beginning with the stran- 
gulation of Parliamentary debate, then 
enforcing — ill-considered __ legislation 
through the snoopers of seventeen gov- 
ernment departments, and finally, no 
doubt, as their ideals were further real- 


ized, being assisted by a police Gestapo. - 


(Loud cheers and counter-cheers. ) 

The Speaker: Members should not 
generate more indignation than they 
can contain. 


accompanied by cries of “Tyranny,” 
while Labor members retorted, “You 
can’t take it,” and “The Fifth Form at 
St. Dominics.” 


the Carinthian frontier, but con- 


speak seated and covered. 


from Opposition members 


Mr. Platts-Mills was endeavoring 
to raise the subject of Austria and 


tinued noisy interruptions and many 
attempts to raise points of order 
accompanied by great hilarity in all 
parts of the House made most of his 
speech inaudible. 





*In “rising” to a point of order, an M.P. must 








commander, Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 
overlooking the frozen Wannsee. 

At 3 a.m. on March 9 Marshall took 
off from Berlin. A few hours later he 
stepped out on the cold but sunny 
Moscow airport. Foreign Vice Minister 
Andrei Vyshinsky awaited him. Nowhere 


were the bands, guards of honor, and 
first-rank officials such as Foreign Minis- 
ter Molotoff who ordinarily greet distin- 
guished foreigners. Others received the 
same treatment—Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault, who had pulled in by train a 


few hours earlier, and Foreign Secretary 


Ernest Bevin, who had arrived the day 
before after the long haul by train and 
channel steamer from London. 

At Calais, Bevin had made a side trip 
to Dunkerque for the signing of the 
Anglo-French alliance (see page 48). 
Then he boarded a French train at 
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2 STEEL JOIST 








3 CONCRETE SLAB 


FLOORS BUILT LIKE THIS 
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5 PLASTER CEILING 


will make your new home tire-save 


Fire-safe construction can’t prevent 
fire from starting but can prevent its 
spread, thus holding danger and dam- 
age to a minimum. The floor struc- 
ture shown above, built with open-web 
steel joists and concrete floor slab, 
withstands a 2-hour fire test, and is 
an effective barrier to the spread of 
fire. It provides a way to make a 
home fire-safe at moderate cost. 
Suppose a fire starts in the base- 
ment (where most fires in homes do 
actually start). The fire is almost cer- 
tain to burn itself out before it can 
get past this fire-resisting floor struc- 






makes better, safer 


“occupancy” buildings 


ture and reach the living quarters 
above. Fire underwriters recognize 
how effective steel-joist construction 
is in minimizing the risk of fire and 
grant lower insurance rates on homes 
built in this way. 

Steel-joist construction provides 
fire-safety at moderate cost for any 
home—or apartment, hotel, school, 
hospitalor similar structure. And ithas 
other advantages, too: non-sagging, 
vibration-free floors; sound-proofing; 
immunity to termites; and freedom 
from joist shrinkage that causes 
cracks where floor meets baseboard. 


Steel joists for fire-safety is just one 
of the ways steel is being used to 
advantage in the construction of 
buildings that people occupy. 
Steel in its variety of forms—pipes, 
sheets, structural shapes, reinforcing 
bars, wire—has many applications in 
the structure itself, as well as in 
kitchen appliances, plumbing, heating 
and air-conditioning systems, and 
other equipment. Providing better, 
safer ‘‘occupancy’’ buildings is one 
of steel’s chief contributions in helping 
to make every day of your life easier, 
pleasanter and more productive. 


BETHLEHEM 


STEEL 
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Tournai, Belgium, and settled 
himself in a tiny gray and 
rose drawing room heated by 
a coal stove at the end of the 
car. Under the watchful eye 
of an attendant physician, 
Bevin worked while the train 
rolled over the snowbound 
Continent—the ailing Foreign 
Secretary of a weakened Eng- 
land crossing a very sick Eu- 
rope to a conference few 
thought would bring peace. 


James O'Donnell, chief of 
Newsweek's Berlin bureau, 
went to Moscow on board the 
special British diplomatic 
train. From the German capi- 
tal it rolled uneventfully across 
Poland to Brest Litovsk. Here, 
at the Soviet frontier where 
the extra-broad gauge of the 
Russian railway system begins, 
the entire party transferred to 
a Soviet train. O’Donnell 
sends this account of the trip 
across Western Russia. 


The day was bright, clear, 
andcrisp. The sunlight 
bounced up from two feet of 
deep snow. Every fair-sized 
town still showed signs of ex- 
tensive destruction but there 
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Last Lap: A former German soldier, carrying all 
his possessions, including an alarm clock around his 
neck, finally gets out of an Australian prison camp 
—homeward bound—after eight years’ captivity. 





is more visible rebuilding than 
in most of Europe. In every town there 
are hundreds of obviously new wooden 
buildings. It took all day to reach 
Smolensk. Even Americans aboard were 
impressed with the rolling vastness of a 
countryside not unlike parts of our Mid- 
dle West. 

Toward evening I stood on a rear 
platform with a member of the Foreign 
Office. Both of us in silence watched vast 
Russia just beginning to roli by. Finally 
I remarked: “In a generation the popula- 
tion of the Soviet Union will increase 
more than 50,000,000.” “Yes,” he replied, 
“more than the population of the 
United Kingdom.” Then with his neat 
little red diplomatic valise he turned 
about on his heel and disappeared into 
the diner and the bar. 


Wheels of Clay 


The night before the arrival of Secre- 
tary Marshall in Berlin, Lt. Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay worked on last-minute prepara- 
tions in his office at heavily guarded 
American military headquarters. Parked 
in the usual plot behind thick shrubs 
stood Clay’s car, a huge twelve-cylinder 
Cadillac with a siren, a red searchlight, 
and the general's three-star insignia on 
the bumpers. 

Shortly thereafter, Clay’s driver walked 
out to the car. It was gone. A four-sector 
alarm immediately sounded. The next 
day an L-5 reconnaissance plane _in- 
spected the Griinewald, the only thick 
woods left in Berlin. The four-power co- 


ordinating committee pledged Clay four- 
power cooperation. But the most con- 
spicuous automobile in the German capi- 
tal remained missing. 


Welcome Mat 


The Americans, at least, came to Mos- 
cow prepared for the worst. An eleven- 
page instruction booklet told them about 
passports and visas, the ruble exchange 
on which they would get the special dip- 
lomatic rate, tips (a haircut costing 17 
certs might require a tip as high as 85 
cents), meals, which might run from $10 
to $20, how to get mail from home, the 
severe shortage of transportation, and 
the Jack of dry-cleaning service. It told 
them to bring their own liquor, although 
the 86-pound limit on baggage would 
force them to fall back on local brands of 
vodka and wine long before the confer- 
ference ends. It directed all to get small- 
pox, typhoid, paratyphoid, tetanus, and 
typhus inoculations and warned them 
to take along a supply of woolen under- 
wear and sweaters. 

The Russians prepared to give every- 
one the best. Squads of workers plied 
mops and paint brushes in hotels and 
government buildings. Most of the 500 
visitors were housed in the fifteen-story 
Moskva Hotel. only ten years old and the 
most modern hotel in the capital. The 
Moskva’s pastel rooms offered baths and 
showers, room telephones, and thick Ori- 
ental rugs. The hotel faces broad Manezh 
Naya Square, flanked by the American 


Embassy and the University of Moscow 
on one side and the Kremlin’s turreted 
walls and yellow buildings on the other. 
To the south it peeks into Red Square and 
to the north offers a broad vista up Gorky 
Street to the glass-encrusted Post Office 


and Telegraph Building. 


Café Conference: In the Moskva’s 
marble lobby, the Intourist office aug. 
mented its staff of English-speaking as- 
sistants in the’ “service bureau.” They 
assign rooms, issue food cards, obtain 
theater tickets, conduct tours, and advise 
on restaurants and night clubs. One of the 
best night clubs is atop the Moskva itself, 
a rooftop café whose large windows over- 
look the Kremlin. A dance band, which 


‘ learned some of its rhythms from Ameri- 


can phonograph records, plays until 
nearly dawn. 

At the old Grand Hotel, a new spot 
boasts a softly lit Viennese décor and an 
American-type bar. This features an 18- 
ruble vodka cocktail with a renowned 
wallop. At the nearby Metropole Hotel, 
the waiters have new black suits and 
white shirts, the orchestra more musi- 
cians, and the wine cellar more liquors. It 
also has a new brass railing around the 
fountain in the middle of the dance floor. 
Once used to provide fresh fish for the 
menu, the pool long ago became even 
more noted as a hazard to vodka-loaded 
celebrants. 

Top delegation leaders are living in 
their embassies. They will probably con- 
fine their social life to the inevitable 
round of ballets, concerts, receptions, and 
caviar-vodka buffets. Marshall and a few 
aides went to Spaso House, the ambassa- 
dorial residence, where Bedell Smith 
yielded his own suite to the Secretary. 
There Marshall and his staff will do most 
of their work, in temporary offices built 
in the ballroom and billiard room. Tele- 
phones run to a special switchboard at 
the square, pillared embassy itself and 
thence by radio direct to Washington. 
Bevin had similar facilities at the British 
Embassy, the old-fashioned Sofiskava 
Palace across the Moscow River from the 
Kremlin. 


United Slav Nations 


While the attention of President Tru- 
man, the State Department, and Congress 
is concentrated on supplying immediate 
financial assistance to Greece, another 
Russian-made crisis in Southeastern Eu- 
rope will shortly call for American action. 
An account of Russian plans for that area 
reached Washington from United States 
and British observers on the spot just as 
Secretary Marshall was leaving for the 
Moscow meeting. Edward Weintal, 
Newsweek's diplomatic correspondent, 
sends the following summary of it. 


The Russians are now ready to ah 
nounce the establishment of a South Slav 
Federation of Yugoslavia, Albania, @ 











hat big, juicy roast of 
beef you'll be carving for the family 
next week may owe no small part of 
its fine flavor and wholesomeness to 
the help of a dependable “Caterpillar” 


Diesel Engine. 


When good meat comes from the 
farm on the hoof, it is carefully butch- 
ered, Government inspected and prop- 
erly aged. Throughout its journey to 
your kitchen the vital feature of han- 


dling is constant, even refrigeration. 


Packing plants and food lockers, 
like thousands of other businesses 
ranging from filling stations to fishing 
boats, depend on “Caterpillar” Diesels 
for steady-running, economical power. 
Available as power units or electric 
sets, these rugged engines are so 
simple in design, so easy to operate, 
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The two “Caterpillar” Diesel Electric Sets shown above supply all the power for refrigeration, 
lights and other uses at the plant of the Sterling Packing & Provision Co., Sterling, Colorado. 
Each has worked more than 20,000 hours—always on the job when needed—always reliable. 
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cool relaxation, uninterrupted sleep, wake up refreshed for another busy day. 
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you years of silent, trouble-free service. Write for folder No. 506 today! 
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Bulgaria “in the interest of peace and 
Balkan unity.” According to present 
plans, the announcement is due soon 
after the departure from Greece of the 
UN Security Council’s investigating com- 
mittee. It may be delayed if President 
Truman’s message on Greece makes it 
clear to the Soviets that this new venture 
might bring them into a head-on collision 
with the United States. 

The creation of an. autonomous Mace- 
donian Republic within the Yugoslav fed- 
eration is to be the first step. As a sop for 
the cession of their part of Macedonia, 
the Bulgars are to receive some minor 
rectifications of their frontier with Yugo- 
slavia. The new Macedonian Republic 
will then proceed to agitate for the lib- 
eration of its “Brother Slavs” from the 
Greek yoke. Plans for a provisional gov- 
ernment of Greek Macedonia including 
Salonika have been completed. This “gov- 
ernment” will in due course demand the 
inclusion of Greek territory into the Mace- 
donian Republic. 

A customs union between Yugoslavia 
and Albania already exists. According to 
private statements made by Bulgarian 
Vice Premier Alexander Obboff, Bulgaria 
will join the customs union immediately 
after the ratification of the peace treaty 
“with complete unification as the ulti- 
mate aspiration.” 
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BRITAIN: Balmy Bin 
On March 3, the Air Ministry in Lon- 


don—which makes weather forecasts— 
proclaimed that a “Great Thaw” was on 
the way toward a frozen Britain. 

This turned out to be the. grimmest 
joke of what Britons now call the Great 
Frost. Starting almost at the hour prom- 
ised for the thaw, blizzards raged for 36 
hours, blocking roads, marooning trains, 
and cutting the country in half. None- 
theless, that night scores of Londoners 
braved the slush and sleet outside Lei- 
cester Square Theater for a glimpse of 
Queen Mary and other notables attending 
the premiére of the American film, “The 
Best Years of Our Lives.” 

When the sun returned on March 7, 
300 main roads were impassable, trains 
were delayed or literally lost for as much 
as two days, and many towns were cut 
off. To clear its clogged streets London 
could mobilize only a few ancient devices 
to force the snow down sewers by water 


power. There was a heavy cut in milk sup- 


_ plies, and most important of all, a serious 


interruption of coal mining and transport. 
In The Daily Telegraph column “London 
Day by Day” appeared the thaw’s epi- 
taph: “It now appears that the warm 
wave did in fact arrive, took one look 
at England, listened to a speech by 
Sir Stafford Cripps, and like any sen- 
sible warm wave, made tracks for 
Monte Carlo.” The Evening News ran 
a cartoon of the Air Ministry as a 
“Balmy Bin” with lunatics emerging in- 
to snowdrifts clad “in bathing suits, 
blazers, and straw hats. 
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Uneager Beaver 


It was a cold meeting in a cold hall 
in Folkestone in cold and freezing Eng- 
Jand on March 1. Dr. Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, looked 
out over the fur collar of his fur-lined coat 
and told his listeners that he was afraid 
the coat made him “look as if I own all 
the cinemas in England.” 

“Therefore, I should like to make it 
perfectly clear that this coat was not pur- 
chased by me. I could not dream of such 
a thing. It was given to me, as you would 
expect, by an American. Probably in 
America they all wear coats like this.” 


Who Killed Cock Robin? 


Sagittarius, the witty political poet of 
the London weekly New Statesman and 
Nation, produced for the current issue 
this mock elegy based on a Manchester 
Guardian report that “the American press 
is... burying the British Empire.” 


Who killed Cock Robin? 

I, said U.S. 

With the whole of my press, 
I killed Cock Robin. 


I saw him die, 
Said the Times of N. Y., 
O me, O my! 

I saw him die. 


Who caught his blood? 

I, said McCormick, . 

It’s good for my stummick, 
I caught his blood. 


Who'll make his shroud? 
I'll finish it soon, 
Said the Herald Tribune, 
I'll make his shroud. 


Who dug his grave? 
I did, said Hearst, 
I started it first, 

I dug his grave. 


Who'll be chief mourner? 

His name I will vindicate 

Said the Scripps-Howard Syndicate, 
I'll be chief mourner. 


Who'll toll the bell? 

I, said P.M. 

With a full requiem, 
I'll toll the bell. : 


Every sheet in the States 
Had obituaries written, 
And they filled in the dates 
Of poor Great Britain. 
They just filled in the dates 

Of late Great Britain. 


Bathtub Acquittal 


Soon after their honeymoon in 1934 
Cecil Cornock walked into his wife’s bed- 
room in Bristol, England, clad only in a 
pair of scanties she thought she had lost. 
Rosina Ann Cornock at this moment real- 
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ied the truth about her husband. From 


then on Comnock forced her to whip him 
and help him perform other perverted 
and abnormal acts. 

Last December Cornock died in a 
bathtub in his home, apparently from a 
blow on the head. His pretty 34-year-old 
widow was charged with murder. Her 
alleged motive was her love for Gilbert 
Bedford, a young cripple, who had 
boarded in the Cornock home. After 
hearing a sordid tale of twisted lives and 
love in provincial England, a Bristol 
Assizes jury on March 8 quickly acquitted 
Mrs. Cornock. At the same time, she was 
found to be pregnant—by her husband 
she claimed. Nonetheless, Bedford 
promptly filed a 21-day notice to marry 


her. But his intended bride coolly re- 
fused: “I’m through with him and all men 
for the present.” She had just sold the 
story of her life to a Sunday newspaper, 
The People. 


Democracy at Work 


Social significance note on Britain: 

Last Christmas Lt. John Wardle found 
himself the only officer on a small mine- 
sweeper. So—he had his Christmas Day 
dinner with the five ratings (sailors) 
aboard. Last week in Rosyth, Scotland, 
a navy court-martial sentenced Wardle 
to three months’ loss of seniority, dismiss- 
al from his ship, and a severe reprimand. 
His dinner with the ratings constituted 
an unforgivable breach of regulations and 
of the officers’ code. 
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GOLD COAST: Ju-Ju 


Sir Ofori Atta, Paramount Chief of 
Kibi, who ruled 750,000 West African 
tribesmen with an umbrella for a scepter, 








ted peacefully amid the cl pals ofthe 
Gold Coast in August 1943, But his lone- 


some ghost, the creeper-vine rumor had 
it, haunted the royal family. According 
to age-old tribal practices, this called for 
a human sacrifice, someone worthy to 
keep the old chief company in death. 
Eight royal relatives, including three 
of Atta’s sons, bestowed this dubious 
honor upon one Akyea Mensah, the un- 
suspecting Odikro (sub-chief) of a 
neighboring village. When Mensah ap- 
peared at the ceremonial funeral six 
months after Sir Ofori’s death, the rela- 
tives invited him into the Royal Stool 
(throne) Room. They offered him a 
drink and then dispatched him to their 
ancestor with the blow of a club. The 
superstitious slayers also ran a ceremonial 
sword through Mensah’s cheeks and 
tongue. This prevented Mensah from 
laying a curse on them. But it did not 
keep a criminal court—all native except 
for one European—in Accra, the colonial 
capital, from sentencing them to hang. 
In the two years after their conviction 
in December 1944, the men were granted 
six reprieves. The oldest one died in jail, 
and the sentences of the two youngest 
were commuted to life imprisonment. 
Last week the remaining five for the sec- 
ond time huddled in the condemned 
men’s cell in James Fort Prison in Accra, 
slated for hanging on March 4. 
Point of Disorder: The grateful 
ghost of Atta had not forgotten them, 
however. In London, where the tribal 
chieftain had visited in 1934, the great- 
est British orator suddenly sprang to 
the doomed men’s defense on the eve of 
their execution. “I do not believe,” de- 
claimed Winston Churchill in the House 
of Commons on the evening of March 3, 
“in cat-and-mousing men up to the scaf- 


fold.” Churchill based his attack on an 
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Camouflage: With staged shots like this one of black loves white, South Africa 
gives visiting royalty a curious impression of some of its features 
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lt Brith ration that condemned 
could not be brought to the place of 


execution twice. 

Churchill glared at Colonial Secretary 
Arthur Creech Jones. “It may be a point 
of life or death! Will the colonial secre- 
tary not get off and send his telegram 
now?” The red-faced minister slipped 
from the Commons to wire the Gold 
Coast governor, Sir Alan Burns, the 
House recommendation for another stay 
of execution. 

The 59-year-old governor, a long-time 
colonial administrator and expert bridge 
player, feared that if the men were not 
hanged the Africans would consider the 
power of ju-ju, or black magic, stronger 
than that of the law. Reluctantly, how- 
ever, he granted another reprieve. A 
messenger brought the news tc the 
prison only a few minutes before the first 
condemned slayer was to be hanged. 
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AUSTRALIA: Rockets’ Path 


Since the first white settlers—mostly 

British convicts—landed in Australia in 
1789, the once-numerous aborigines have 
dwindled to a pitiful remnant of about 
50,000. Until late in the nineteenth 
century, settlers were even granted 
licenses to shoot them. Then the gover- 
ment set aside aboriginal reserves in the 
desert wastes, from which white farmers 
and herders were excluded. The nomadic 
natives survive there, “compatriot of the 
tall emu, the wombat, and the kangaroo” 
—as an Australian poet put it. 
. A new threat to their dying culture 
developed recently when the govern- 
ment announced that the flat interior 
northwest of Mount Eba would be used 
as a testing ground for British Empire 
rocket experiments. The first tests have 
been scheduled for a 300-mile range on 
the eastern fringe of one reserve. Only 
when accuracy has been perfected, the 
government said, will rockets be aimed 
into the main reserve. Patrol officers will 
then warn the tribesmen to keep out of 
the path of destruction. 

Missionaries and anthropologists strong- 
ly protested the experiments. About 1,500 
natives in the area might be forced off 
their sacred tribal grounds. The House 
of Representatives in Canberra_ briefly 
aired these objections last week. Mrs. 
Doris Blackburn told her fellow mem- 
bers: “Fine and clean lives are possible 
only in the areas where whites have not 
penetrated.” Contact with rocket scientists 
in control and observation posts, she felt, 
would disease and degrade the blacks: 
“We might as well bomb them out of 
existence at once.” 


oo 


SOUTH AFRICA: King’s View 


The White Train, the opulent fourteen- 
car special that is trundling Britain’s royal 
family through South Africa, has come to 
be known to reporters as “The Pipeline.” 
It pours their majesties, surrounded by a 
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IN THERE, the weather’s always bad. 

Every 20 minutes, electric con- 
trols turn on a small-sized hurri- 
cane of wind and water that whips 


against a car door. 

Between storms, the temperature 
rises to 100 degrees, and the wind 
blows grinding, penetrating desert 
road dust. 

Day after day, automatically, this 
man-made weather punishes door 
and window. And every time the 
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rain stops, a mechanical hand low- 
ers and raises the window. 

This room would drive a weather- 
man mad, But it shows our engi- 
neers, in a few weeks’ time, what 


years of natural weathering will do _ 


to windows, window-regulators and 
weather-stripping under ordinary 
driving conditions. 

Such information helps them de- 
velop the best protection against 
leaks and corrosion. 
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The royal family show mixed emotions at the famous Port Elizabeth snake farm 


palace hierarchy of 200 secretaries, flunk- 
ies, and guards, through miles of barren 
veld and endless identical ceremonies— 
while effectively insulating them from 
many aspects of South African life. 

“It is magnificent, but it is not Africa,” 
wrote James Cameron, a London Daily 
Express reporter, from the White Train 
last week. “Wherever the train is sched- 
uled to pull up, drains are laid, water 
piped, traffic blocked, grass sown, roads 
rebuilt, groves of aloes planted, cactus 
mown, bush cleared, and flags flown. 

“Once we stayed in the middle of a 
spreading dusklit vineyard through which 
a vast swathe had been cut to lay a special 
rail. The ground was lovely with flowers, 
but they had not been there the day 
before. 

“Once we stopped on a smooth island 
of turf, like a green island on the barren 
veld, brought 200 miles to be laid for 
ten minutes’ use . . . We stayed at a sid- 
ing surrounded by a belt of pines, like 
a coppice on the Surrey hillside. Only 
when you looked closely did you notice 
that the trees had no roots . 

“The queen .. . will give the same 
sniile and approach to any of the poor 
colored schoolmasters who conduct the 
soft Bantu choirs, though she may not 
know of the edict that prohibits any 
photographs of her so doing to he pub- 
lished.” 


ozs 


RUSSIA: Ukraine Upset 


One of the busiest men in the Soviet 
Union last week relinquished one of his 
six jobs. Pleading “excessive pressure of 
his main work,” Premier Stalin on March 
4 dropped his title as Minister for the 
Armed Forces.* In his place he appointed 
Gen. Nikolai Alexandrovich Bulganin, 
51-year-old Chief Vice Minister for the 
Armed Forces and a skilled negotiator 
and administrator. The change was the 
second such shift within a week. On Feb. 
25 Col. Gen. Andrei Zhdanoff was re- 


*Stalin’s other posts: Premier of the U.S.S.R., 
member of the Presidium, secretary general of the 
Communist Party Central Committee, Politburo 
head, and chief of the Orgburo (the party’s super- 
vising organization. ) 
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lieved at his own request as chairman of 
the Council of the Union of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

On March 4, Tass, the Soviet news 
agency, announced a more portentous 
backstage transfer. “To strengthen the 
party and Soviet work in the Ukraine,” 
Lazar M. Kaganovich replaced Nikita S. 
Khruscheff as first secretary of the Ukraine 
Communist party's Central Committee. 
An energetic Politburo member, Kagano- 
vich has always been close to Stalin and 
has held such trouble-shooting jobs as 
Railway Transport Commissar and Minis- 
ter of Building Materials Industry. 


Significance 


While the Zhdanoff and Bulganin shifts 
are regarded as more or less routine, 
the Kaganovich appointment to the secre- 
tary generalship of the Ukrainian Commu- 
nist party is considered highly signifi- 
cant. It proves that the purge conducted 
in the Ukraine last year has not succeeded 
in eliminating dissidents and strengthen- 
ing party discipline. At that time Khrus- 
cheff declared ominously that the Ukraine 
Communist party “has underestimated 
the special importance of ideological 
work” and charged that there were “at- 
tempts to bring about the rebirth of 
bourgeois nationalist conceptions” in the 
Ukraine. 

Most of the old-time Ukrainian party 
bossés were evacuated to the Urals. dur- 
ing the war, along with machines and 
workers to run them. Others were exe- 
cuted or deported to Germany. Ukrainian 
returnees from Germany have not been 
given back their jobs for fear they may 
have been infected with bright ideas 
while in captivity. The Ural émigrés are 
being -kept there. As a result, since the 
liberation, party jobs in the Ukraine have 
been handed out to first comers on the 
spot without too much regard for party 
loyalty or efficiency. 

This, coupled with the drought and the 
removal of industry, has produced a state 
of unrest. The Ukraine, traditional trou- 
ble spot of the Russian Empire, is again 
living up to its traditions. Kaganovich, 
the iron commissar, is expected to bring 
the Ukrainians back into line. 








INDIA: ‘In God’s Hands’ 


“Mr. Churchill has made one of his 
best-framed speeches, in some parts one 
of the best of his lifetime career,” De- 
fense Minister A. V. Alexander observed 
in the House of Commons last week. “It 
may well be that history will decide that 
speech was the principal factor in pre- 
venting the sides from coming together 
in India.” 

Churchill had described the Labor 
government’s decision to pull out of India 
by June 1948, as the “clattering down” 
of the empire in “Operation Scuttle.” 
“How can you expect,” he demanded, 
“that the 1,000-year gulf that yawns be- 
tween the Moslem and Hindu will be 
bridged in fourteen months?” The “fatal” 
decision to withdraw “could only be ex- 
plained as a complete adoption of one of 
Mr. Gandhi's scatter-brained observa- 
tions: “Leave India in God’s hands,’ in 
modern parlance, to anarchy . . . The four- 
teen months will not be used to melt 
[Moslem and Hindu] hearts . . . but for 
preparation for civil war . . . which will 
darken, aye, and redden, the coming 
years.” 

Even as Churchill spoke, the streets of 
major Punjab cities reddened with Hindu, 
Moslem, and Sikh blood. Indians beat 
and killed each other with swords, 
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hatchets, knives, iron bars, and clubs. 
The rioting started after the Moslems on 
March 2 forced out the predominantly 
Hindu Cabinet. Warlike Sikhs united 
with the Hindu minority in frenzied op- 
position to the prospect of Moslem rule. 

The British governor, Sir Evan Jen- 
kins, suspended popular government and 
called out thousands of British and Indian 
troops to patrol the cities. Fragmentary 
casualty lists reported 192 dead and 
580 wounded by March 8. Fires that 
razed whole streets in Amritsar made 
an estimated 40,000 people homeless. 
As disorder spread over the Punjab 
countryside, the Congress party in New 
Delhi appealed to the Moslem League 
for peace and cooperation in “this dawn 
of a new age.” 


FRANCE: ‘Never Again’ 


A cold rain fell from gray skies on the 
acres of rubble and shattered buildings 
of Dunkerque. Two miles away, soggy 
snow covered the broad beach where in 
June 1940 more than 335,000 exhausted 
troops struggled aboard the little boats 
that took them to England and safety. 

The scene and the memory meant dif- 


Moscow, had just signed a new 50-year 
alliance, pledging their countries to con- 
sult and act together against any future 
German threat. Bidault himself had sug- 
gested Dunkerque as the symbolic setting 
for the ceremony. Hastily sewn home- 
made flags hung from broken walls. Five 
thousand Dunkerquois—better than half 
the surviving population of a town that 
once numbered nearly 32,000—gathered 
behind the Gardes Mobiles who lined 
the lane from the railroad station to the 
only intact public building, the sous-pré- 
fecture. There in the modest drawing 
room, 16 feet square and the largest room 
in town, the two ministers signed the be- 
ribboned document and addressed the lit- 
tle crowd of dignitaries. 

Periodically, British voices punctuated 


Bevin’s talk with: “Hear, hear!” But Bi- 
dault and his French colleagues remained 


un-Gallicly reserved despite Bevin’s elo- 
quent tribute to “the embodiment of the 
new France.” Bidault had hoped to post- 
pone signing the treaty until after the 
Moscow conference, where he might 
have been able to extract some bargain- 
ing value from it. Afterward, one French 
cloakroom girl remarked to another: 
“Treaties are so beautiful—the day they’re 
being signed.” 














Black Star Photos 
Tomb Home: The couple at left, entering a Milan cemetery, are going home. 
Hundreds of homeless, like the man at right, sleep in empty tombs each night. 





ferent things to different people. To Brit- 
ons, the evacuation of Dunkerque was a 
triumph of the dogged courage that final- 
ly brought victory. To some Frenchmen 
it was a symbol of a British “desertion” 
that led to defeat. To both it was a lesson 
in the consequences of disunion. Perhaps 
this was in Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin’s mind as he surveyed the beach 
last week with Foreign Minister Georges 


Bidault. He clutched Bidault’s arm and 

\ \\ ’ 
repeated hudily, “Never again, Neves 
again. 


The two men, soon to meet again in 


REICH: Strictly From Hunger 

On 
Berlin daily, Der Tagesspiegel, printed 
without comment these statistics for 1946 


in Berlin: 105,548 registered deaths, 
24,000 registered births. 


Two days later the paper failed to 


appear on newsstands, after two printers 
had fainted from hunger before their 
machines. The printers, who had been 


entitled to one daily American-ration 


meal, had been yaken of Moe “hos mea) 
Wt. In gyinpathy, all plant omphoyrs 


walked out in an “anti-hunger” strike. 


March 5 the American-licensed — 
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Beer Barrel Polka 


Since the twelfth century, the Weihen- 
stephan brewery at Freising, Bavaria, 
has been turning out creamy, full-flavored 
German beer. More than a dozen other 
German breweries have likewise pro- 
duced brews that became barroom names 
the world over. Last week the United 
States Army announced that Wiirzburger 
Hofbrau and its kindred brews have been 
Americanized. The Army will “stream- 
line” the German beer industry. Breweries 
will pasteurize their beer and bottle it 
on assembly lines in delicatessen style 
containers. ” 


Throwing the Book 


On March 24, 1944, in the Ardeatine 


Caves south of Rome, German SS troops 
under the supreme Command of Field 
Marshal Albert Kesselring executed 336 
Roman civilians—more than ten for every 
German killed in a partisan bomb attack 
in the city. Last week Kesselring, defend- 
ing the legality of the reprisal slayings, 
eoolly referred the British military court 
trying him in Venice to the British Man- 
ual of Military Law. Paragraph 454 
reads: “Reprisals are an extreme measure 
because in most cases they inflict suffer- 
ing on innocent individuals. In_ this, 
however, their coercive force exists, and 
they are indispensable as a last resource.” 


wows 


JAPAN: The Lately Rich 


One of Tokyo’s black-market areas is 
bossed by an unctuous, gold-toothed 
tough who is reputedly capable of pro- 
ducing 1,000,000,000 yen* in cash at an 
hour’s notice. He delights in explaining 
how many million yen notes can be 
packed into a Japanese miniature auto- 
mobile—he has packed them in himself 
many times. He ridicules the govern- 
ment’s 1947 property tax because it can’t 
touch his illegal fortune. “Old million- 
aires from old families struggle for weeks 
filling out forms and standing in front of 
tax windows,” he last week told Compton 
Pakenham, chief of NEwsweex’s Tokyo 
bureau. “Even so, they haven’t enough 
shin yen (new yen) to meet the bill.” 

Japan’s wealthy famZies had to file 
their returns under the new and drastic 
property tax by Feb. 15. The tax ranged 
from 25 to 90 per cent on all fortunes 
of more than 100,000 yen. Even in- 
complete figures tabulated by the Fi- 
nance Ministry now prove that this capital 
levy has done more toward upsetting 
Japan’s social structure than all previous 
directives and legislation. It ruined 
Japan’s upper crust, but left wealth in 
the hands of the shin-yen speculators. 

As was proper in Japan, the emperor 
headed the new tax list. He was also its 
outstanding victim. His fortune in land, 





The afkcial exchange rate of the yen is Mkeen to 


the dollar, The prevailing thee ale, however, & about 
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&s worth about $67,000,000; at the Le, 
$13,000,000. 
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...- AND SOLID COMFORT, TOO! 


Of all the people who will be flying 
by Boeing Stratocruiser, none will 
appreciate its unique features more 
than the experienced air travelers— 
veterans of thousands of air-miles. 

They’ve been steady airline cus- 
tomers because they liked the speed 
and convenience of air travel. Now 
they'll enjoy all the advantages of 
flight and solid comfort, too. 

The twin-decked Stratocruiser is 
not only more spacious than any 
transport now flying. It provides 
the most advanced sound insulation 


and the finest air and altitude con- 
ditioning ever developed. 


The passenger who settles back 
for a snooze in one of the Strato- 
cruiser’s deep, adjustable seats will 
not be wakened by twinges in his 
ears when the plane soars high above 
weather. Even at 20,000 feet, the 
atmosphere inside the cabin is kept 
at the equivalent of only 2500 feet. 
Add to these features the smoothest 
ride in the world, and you'll see 
why “comfortable” is the word for 
Boeing’s new super-transport. 


Boeing built the Stratoliners—first transports with fully pressurized cabins for 
over-weather flying. The Stratocruiser’s superior altitude conditioning is a result 
of Boeing’s unequalled research and experience in this field. x 


DBOEIN 


STR ATO CR U Ss E R 


SRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Boeing is building fleets 
of Stratocruisers for these 
forward-looking airlines: 
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forests, lumber, buildings, securities, art 
objects, boats, and miscellaneous valu- 
ables—less 63,000,000 yen in debts—was 
assessed at 3,709,000,000 yen. Ninety 
per cent went to the government. 

At ceremonies on March 7, Hirohito 
and the empress liquidated the forestry 
division of the imperial household. The 
division managed 3,250,000 acres of 
forest land which become state property 
on April 1. Its 1,600 employes will join 
the Agriculture and Foresty Ministry. 

Their Last Yen: Fourteen imperial 
family houses were the next hardest hit. 
Their combined fortunes, assessed at 
74,000,000 yen, dwindled to 19,000,000 
after taxing. The richest prince, Taka- 
matsu, paid 10,000,000 of a 12,000,000 
yen fortune. The poorest, Prince Mikasa, 
lost more than half his 1,140,000 yen. 
Prince Chichibu, whose wealth was cut 
to barely one-third by the tax, is now 
stretching his income by raising fodder 
for his livestock. He also plans to sell his 
villa at the seacoast resort of Hayama. 
Three other royal famiiy heads, including 
the: postwar premier, Prince Higashi- 
Kuni, have talked about “making a new 
start in life,” probably by going into 
business. 

Once-famous ancient family names also 
turned up in the market places. The old 
Marquis Uesugi of Yamagata prefecture 
reportedly sold an ancestor’s celebrated 
suit of armor. Rare types of hitherto un- 
marketed curios bearing the Mateda 
family crest appeared in second-hand 
shops. Count Nambu disposed of bric-a- 
brac worth half a million yen. When 
news of his sales leaked out, the Iwate 
prefectural authorities begged him not 
to sell the historical heirlooms. He 
promptly donated them to Morioka Mu- 


seum, saying that relatives had been 
besieging him for handouts, anyway. 
The Ebara family, long notorious as 


acquisitive landowners, are now adver- 
tising their real estate, The family head, 


Yone Ebara, reportedly was seen weep 


ng ele & dine and apologang t 
his ancestors spins 


The worst-hit member of the Zaibatsu 
(big business) families was Kichizaemon 
Sumitomo. The tax office raised his 
127,000,000 yen return to 170,000,000 
yen, Then they virtually wiped him 
out by imposing an 88 per cent tax, 
mostly payable in kind. Such financial 
blows have given rise to repeated 
but unconfirmed rumors that more than 
fifteen of Tokyo's lately rich family 
heads have committed suicide during 
the last fortnight. 


Oriented 


With rice deliveries lagging five days 
behind schedule, the Tokyo governor, 
Saiichiro Yasui, recently undertook a pep- 
talk tour through Niigata, the largest rice- 
producing district in the country. In the 
democratic manner advised by Ameri- 
cans, he appealed to the public spirit of 
the farmers and local politicians for food 


to feed their fellow countrymen. They 
only shrugged indifferently. Then Yasui 
made the classic Japanese threat. He 
publicly declared he would commit 
suicide if he got no cooperation. The 
farmers promptly shipped him 20,000 
bales of rice, enough to feed metro- 
politan Tokyo for two days. 
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FORMOSA: Rebellious Cousins 


Ordinarily, it could have been passed 
off as just another nasty incident. The two 
women had been hawking smuggled cig- 
arettes in Taipeh, the capital of Formosa. 
Two policemen tried to seize their stock. 
The women resisted. The police pulled 
out their guns and shot them. 

Yet, the sound of those shots echoed 








International 


Kinfolk: This tattered bum was ar: 


rested in Osaka for vagrancy. Not until 
his wife confirmed it would police be- 
lieve his identity—Tadao Tojo, brother 
of the wartime premier now on trial. 





last week throughout the green and 
mountainous island. For months Formo- 


sans had resented their Chinese mainland ~ 


government. Among other things, it made 
them buy tobacco from a government 
monopoly at high prices. Now they went 
on the rampage in bloody rebellion. Riots 
quickly swept the island. Chinese press 
reports set the casualties in the thousands. 

Beautiful Misrule: The Chinese re- 
turned to Formosa (“Beautiful,” as Portu- 
guese explorers named the island) in 
October 1945 after the Japanese had 
owned it for 50 years. Under the gover- 
nor, Chen Yi—a Japanese-educated Chi- 
nese general with a Japanese wife and 





a reputation for corrupt rule earned in 
his days as governor of Fukien—Chinese 
carpetbaggers flourished. The Chinese 
took over the Taiwan (Formosa) De- 
velopment Co., which controlled about 
80 per cent of the island’s industries 
(badly bombed during the war) and 70 
per cent of its agriculture. From the sale 
of rice, coal, sugar, matches, tobacco, and 
other daily necessities they squeezed the 
maximum profit, often retailing them at 
more then ten times the buying price. 
Only one Formosan held an even mod- 
erately important government position. 
Excluded from business and _ politics, 
short of consumer goods, and treated con- 
temptuously by the mainlanders, the 
6,000,000 Formosans rapidly lost their 
admiration for their liberators. The rebel- 
lion upset already jittery National gov- 
ernment officials. They promptly fired 
Chen and ordered administrative reforms. 
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MALAYA: Red Rubber 


Pepper spiced the lush, tropical atmos- 
phere of Northern Malaya rubber planta- 
tions last week as striking Indian laborers 
battled police in Kedah Sultanate. At 
Bukit Sembilan on March 3 the rioters 
tossed ground pepper into the eyes of 
police who came to arrest their leader. 
Women used cans of boiling water as 
auxiliary weapons. Sixty-five Indians went 
to jail. European women and children 
were temporarily evacuated from isolated 
estates to safe areas. 

The disturbances came during the 
seventh rubber strike 


workers’ since 
Feb. 1. Behind the strike lay both a bad 
economic situation and an_ efficient 


Communist movement ready to exploit 
discontent. The rice ration, for example, 


has been cut to a level lower than 


prevailing under the Japanese, Malaya 


dollar reserves from tin and rubber : “i 
cannot be spent for badly needed Amer- 
ican‘ consumer goods because of British 


currency regulations, 


Chinese Communiss=Chinese for 


half the population of Malaya-are the 


bulwark of the big Malayan Communist 
party, Armed by the British to fight the 


Japanese during the war, the Chinese 
Reds are now led by an obscure “Mr. 
Wright,” who is believed to be motivated 
more by an adventurous spirit than any 
ideology. One branch of the Malayan 
party issues a publication called Democ- 
racy which attacks Britain and the United 
States in Pravda style. The other branch, 
recruited mainly from the former Malayan 
People’s Anti-Japanese Army, is simply a 
gang of strong-arm men who offer “pro- 
tection” to wealthy Chinese merchants. 
Recently, Chinese agitators organized 
militant, uniformed bands of Indians, 
who drill with staves. 

There is no evidence of direct Moscow 
sponsorship of the Malayan party, but 
a Communist courier service passing 
through Bangkok, Siam, reportedly pro- 
vides regular contacts between the con- 
rades in Singapore, Java, and Manila. 





Before you settle down—read that headline 


Yes—fire losses last year were at an 
all-time high. And one of the most 
tragic aspects of this situation is that 
many property owners do not realize 
until the fire is over that they were 


woefully under-insured, 


Consider your own home. If it were 
destroyed by fire, would your present 


insurance covet the loss—or would 


you have to dig into your own 


pocket for a good many thousands 
of dollars? 


Remember—building costs are con- 
siderably higher today than before 


the war. If you have not yet brought 


_ your insurance up to date, fill out 


the memo today. Then get in touch 
with your local insurance agent or 
broker. | 


You can depend on agents who 


represent the Aetna Insurance Group 
(see list of companies below) to 


give you prompt, efficient advice 


and sernce,Iisao worth knowing 


that when your insurance 1s with a 


capital stock company such as those 


comprising the Aetna Insurance 
Group, your policy is backed. by 
both a paid-in capital and surplus. 
You are never liable for assessment. 
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DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


Abtua Insurance Group 


ota a7 0. 
bY Standard f 
3 protection (4 
BO a oh 
AETNA INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 








Fill Out This Memo Today 


Mail it to your local insurance agent—or tele- 
phone him. 


I estimate the present value of my house (or busi- 
Ness property) at §.......... cee How much 


additional fire insurance should I have for full 


I estimate the present value of my household 
| rrr 
How much additional insurance should I have for 


| would like my fire insurance policies to cover 
darnage by windstorm, explosion, falling wplanes, 
ANd OUNEE SKS... ssssssscessrsvrenvsavenveas 


| would like to pay my premiums on a 3-year 
basis. (This reduces premium cost 164%)....... 


the founding of the Aetna 


in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 
...no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its 
obligations. 
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OIL TRANSPORT 
(Before Steel) 


PAINTED FOR JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION BY ORISON MAC PHERSON 








PIPE LINES 





oh “Without the pipe line,” says the story of 


TRANSPORT OF PETROLEUM TO SERVE 
YOU WOULD BE WASTEFUL, SLOW, 
COSTLY—WITHOUT STEEL 


Without steel, the petroleum that serves you in so 
many ways would still come out of the fields in 
wooden barrels. Transport would depend upon 
wagons, or flatcars with big wooden tubs. It might 
have to resort again to artificial floods, such as were 
operated during the “Oil Excitement” in Pennsyl- 
vania to sweep loaded flatboats down Oil Creek 
into the Allegheny and on to Pittsburgh. Lives 
were lost, great quantities of priceless petroleum 
were wasted when flimsy craft were wrecked 
this frenzied rush to markets. 

With steel, petroleum and its products and natural 
gas are transported to distant markets swiftly, inex- 
pensively and without waste in pipe line systems 
that criss-cross the country. Thousands of miles of 
them are line pipe manufactured by Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation of Controlled Quality Steel. Other 
J&L steels are components of tank cars and trucks, 
tank ships and barges. 

Tomorrow, steel and petroleum research will de- 
velop still stronger, tougher steels. With these the oil 
and gas industries will achieve still better transporta- 
tion for their many products so vitally essential to 
our mechanized civilization. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 
SALES OFFICES: Atlanta - 


Baltimore - Boston - Buffalo 
Chicago + Cincinnati - Cleveland - Columbus + Dallas 
Denver - Detroit - Harrisburg - Houston - Indianapolis - Los 
Angeles - Memphis - Milwaukee - Minneapolis - New 
Haven - New Orleans - New York + N. Kansas City 
Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - San Francisco - Seattle 
South Bend + Syracuse » Toledo - Tulsa » Washington 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 


|85 years of the oil business published in 


i) 1944 by the American Petroleum Institute, 


“oil literally would have backed up into 


the wells for lack of outlet, and the needs 
of modern civilization been left unsatisfied.” 


J million barrels of crude oil are handled 





every day by pipe line systems in U. S. 
A pipe line pousse-café is development of 


petroleum research, whereby 14 different 


petroleum products today may be trans- 
ported at same time in same pipe line 
without aii as in making a pousse- 
café, gay 90’s colorful tipple of liqueurs 1 in 
layers of different specific gravities. 

lst successful pipe line was laid in 1862 
by Barrows & Co. to transport oil from 
Tarr Farm (Oil Creek) to nearby refinery. 
“Pond freshets,” (artificial floods) were 
operated in Oil Creek, before pipe lines 
were laid, to float boats to market loaded 
with oil in barrels and in bulk. Sawmill 
dams were opened, often twice a week, 
causing a quick rise in the stream. Wait- 
ing boatmen then cast off and went whirling 
down Oil Creek in their frail craft, watched 
by excited crowds. Jams often occurred. 
Boats were dashed to pieces against each 
other or bridge piers or dams. Men were 
drowned or crushed. 


Entire cargo of a flatboat fleet of the 60’s 
could be carried in one of today’s 10,000- 
barrel steel petroleum barges operating 
on Ohio-Mississippi river system. 


'| Disaster often hit oil fleets on voyage to 
‘| Pittsburgh. 


An ice gorge in 1862 crashed 
into 350 boats with 60,000 barrels of oil 
aboard, crushing half of them, spilling the 
oil. Loss was over $350,000. Fire broke out 
in one fleet, which tore loose and bridged 
the Allegheny with flames. One barge drifted 
to Franklin, Pa., burned wooden bridge there. 
6,000 teams were engaged in oil hauling 
along Oil Creek in 1860. In one day 2,000 
wagons .passed through Titusville, Pa. 


Actual photos of “pond freshets” in action 
on Oil Creek, found by Dr. Paul H. Giddens, 
curator of Drake Well Memorial Park, 
Titusville, Pa., among families of old- 
timers in the oil fields, were loaned to 
artist Orison MacPherson for guidance in 
painting “Oil Transport” on opposite page. 
For free print of “Oil Transport,” write 
Publicity Manager, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Tank trucks and cars of J&L Otiscoloy 
steel weigh less, carry more, last longer. 


First “tank” cars were merely wooden flat- 
cars equipped with 4o-gal. wooden tubs. 


For a free copy of J&L book, “Tubular 
Products for the Oil Industry,” write 
nearest District Sales office listed at left, 
or Publicity Manager, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa, 





The Combination of 
Oxy-Acetylene Flame 
Cutting and Arc Welding 


Every day more and more factories are discovering 
the manufacturing miracles that may be wrought by 
employing oxy-acetylene flame cutting and electric 
arc welding as a production team. Huge machine 
components and surprisingly small and intricate ma- 
chine parts alike are being accurately cut from stock 
plates by modern flame-cutting machines. Such 
shapes are then being combined or assembled in 
combination with stampings, castings, forgings, or 
rolled sections by perfected arc welding techniques. 
The results are stronger, lighter, better-looking prod- 
ucts with important savings in manufacturing time 
that cut costs and speed deliveries. 


It is easy to understand the widespread preference 


for NCG products and services in the many plants 


vere ese nce produc hos are no 


successfully employed. The NCG organization has 
grown up with welding. It has had long and intimate 
experience with every welding development, oxy- 
acetylene and electric. It manufactures a complete 
line of the needed equipment, including such famous 
products as Hollup Arc Welders, Sureweld Elec- 
trodes, National Flame Cutting Machines, Rego and 
Torchweld Gas Cutting and Welding Torches. An 
NCG welding expert can counsel wisely and without 
bias on your welding needs. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 205 West Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 
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Hepzibah kids Yehudi about his beard 


Reunion: YEHUDI MENUHIN, violinist, 
and his sister HEpziBaH, pianist, will play 
one of their rare joint concerts at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on March 16. 
Miss Menuhin gave up her career when 
she married Lindsay Nicholas, an Aus- 
tralian sheep rancher, in 1938. Her 
brother married Nicholas’s sister, Nola. 


Engaged: CarMen Miranpa, Brazilian 
singer, and Davin SEsasTIAN, who helped 
produce one of her movies; in Holly- 


wood, Fla., March 2. It will ‘be the first 


marriage for both. 


Music Lover: Jose Irurst, pianist, al- 
most caught a faceful of: tomatoes for 
failing to attend a dinner in his honor at 
Miami Beach. Mrs. Harmon Spencer 


Auguste, wife of a New York banker, had 
planned to take him to the party. Out- 


raged when he couldn't go, she threatened 


0 pe th pint with mates a i 


' 
a the following evening. At the last 
moment, the lady reneged “out of respect 
for music.” Iturbi’s comment: “Let her 
throw if it gives her pleasure.” 


Sued: Mrs. Ty Coss, wife of the 60- 
year-old baseball immortal, charged ex- 
treme cruelty in her divorce suit, filed in 
Redwood City, Calif. She listed their 
property at $7,000,000 and asked for 
half, plus $5,000 monthly alimony. The 
Cobbs married in 1908 and separated in 


1939. Cobb said he “didn’t know” his 
wife’s first name; she used “C. M.” or 


just “C.” Asked what he called her, he 
replied: “I wouldn't like to say.” 


Remainder: The late J. P. Morcan, 
banker, who died in Florida four years 
ago, left a surprisingly small estate: 
$4,642,791 after taxes, $16,021,482 be- 
fore. By contrast, his father, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, left $70,000,000 when he died 
in 1913, J.P. gave away more than $35,- 
000,000 in his lifetime. 





Paris Import: Wearing a big 
grin and a gray Homburg in- 
stead of the well-known straw 
hat, Maurice CHEVALIER, 
58, French singer, sailed into 
New York on the Queen 
Elizabeth. After a twelve-year 
separation Chevalier said he 
wanted to renew an “old ro- 
mance with Broadway.” A 
hero of the first world war 
who still carries a bullet in his 
chest, Chevalier has been 
cleared of charges of collab- 
oration in the recent war and 
commended for his work with 
the underground. 





Glad: ApMmaL WiituaM F, 
Hatsey Jr., 64, former com- 
mander of the Third Fleet, 
learned he had been retired 
from active duty for physical 
disability. Halsey told report- 
9 “It’s good news .. . I’m glad to hear 

’ A five-star admiral, he will continue 
‘ receive the same pay: $15,750. 


Acquitted: Evetyn MacLean Dick, 26, 
of Hamilton, Ont., sentenced to hang 
(NEwswEEK, Oct. 28, 1946) for the 
murder of her husband, John, on a retrial. 
She now awaits trial on a charge of mur- 
dering an infant. 


Married: Syivia SipneEy, 36, actress, and 
Car.Lton Axsop, 46, radio and film ex- 
ecutive; in Hollywood, March 5. The 
marriage was the third for both. 

Lucy Cocurane, 28, Boston society 
showgirl, and Winston Guest, 42, polo- 
playing American cousin of Winston 
Churchill; in Havana, March 8. Guest 
was divorced by his first wife, Helena 


McCann, Woolworth heiress, in 1944, 
after ten years of marriage, 





Press Photo 
Lucy Cochrane in the 1944 “Follies” 





International 


Chevalier sees Miss Liberty after twelve years 


Changes: Frank Lioyp Wricut, the 
architect, unrolled his blueprints for the 
future in a speech at Princeton Univer- 
sitv: (1) All education above high school 
should be suspended for ten years. (2) 
People should move back to the country. 


(3) The Presidency and State Depart- 
ment should be abolished. 


Reaction: BARBARA Hutton, dime-store 
heiress, and her fourth husband, Icor 
TROUBETZKOY, went to Bern, Switzerland, 
for a honeymoon. In Nice, Prince Igor's 
mother, Princess Catherige, was afraid 
he wouldn’t be happy. “I've always been 
afraid of American women,” she said. 
“What sort of a woman is Barbara 
anyway?” Prince Nicholas, 79, refused to 
believe his son had married. “Fakes,” he 
shouted at the reports. 


Died; Six HaLrord MacKinner, 86, 


iting Bh gna in Do 
sot Proland, March 7. He was the father 


of geopolitics, the pseudo science which 
Karl Haushofer distorted for Hitler. He 
named the vast Russian-Siberian plain the 
“heartland” of the world. 


Carrie CHapMAN Cart, 88, militant 
crusader for women’s suffrage; in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., March 9. A onetime Iowa 
farm girl, Mrs. Catt was active in wom- 
en’s organizations up to the time of her 
death. She married twice. 

Joun J. Cocuran, 66, Democratic 
representative from Missouri for twenty 
years; in St. Louis, March 6. Cochran, 


who retired this year, had been an expert 


‘ dye 
on fiscal affairs and sponsored the “Lind- 
bergh” law making interstate kidnapping 
punishable by death. Five years age he 
had to have both legs amputated because 
of an infection. 

Mrs. ALBEN W. BarkLey, 65, wife of 
the senate Democratic leader; of heart 
disease, in their family home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 10. She had been ill 
for over four years. 
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Busy days...crowded hours 
...countless demands on 
your time! Let EXECUTONE 

conserve your energy — in- | FACTORY | 
crease your capacity to get 

more work done faster! 


With EXECUTONE on your desk, you can 
confer with your associates, issue instructions, 
secure information as quickly as the thoughts 
come to you. No receivers...no dials! Just 
press a button—anc talk! Instantly, clearly, 
your voice is carried to the person you want 
to reach. His words come back naturally and 
distinctly. It’s as easy and personal as an 
across-the-desk conversation. 


EXECUTONE reduces inter-office traffic... 
frees your switchboard for important outside 
calls...speeds up production all along the 


line. The coupon below will bring you the 
whole story. 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
Over 90,000 guaranteed installations are 
your assurance of trouble-free performance 
and dependability. EXECUTONE Systems are 
individually engineered to your require- 
ments. Insta!'c.! and serviced by factory- 


trained specialists in principal cities. 
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Alexander H. Stevens, president of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, urged 
his colleagues to establish a medical soci- 
ety independent of medical schools and 


hospitals, for the purpose of improving 
the deplorable standards of medical edu- 


cation and practices of the time. 
Within a few weeks, 185 doctors had 


CANCA Y AKER. A RNC ABCA 


} ‘+4 


first president. 

Last week in its impressive white gran- 
ite Byzantine-Romanesque building on 
upper Fifth Avenue, the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, with 2,300 Fellows and 
with Dr. George Baehr as its 40th presi- 
dent, opened a seven-week celebration 
of ‘its centennial. The complete program 
will include five medical institutes and 
eighteen meetings, each concerned with 
specific phases of medical science. 

Victorian Medicine: The academy’s 
first committee was appointed in 1847 to 
procure books for the library which, to- 
day, houses 248,000 volumes. The second 
was named to investigate the use of sul- 
furic ether as an anesthetic. Still other 
groups were authorized to look into city 
sewerage, to study epidemics of typhus 
fever, to fight against the importation of 
adulterated and impure drugs, and to 
report on the effects of milk from tuber- 
culous cattle. 

In its first publication (1847), a me- 
morial sent to the New York State Legis- 
lature, the academy urged the passing of 
a law for registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages, and another admitting 
state responsibility for the care of the 
feeble-minded. In subsequent years came 
legislative action demanding separation 
of medical teaching from medical licen- 
sure (1849), and advocating that all 
medical schools be connected with hospi- 
tals (1850). The academy was also in- 
strumental in eliminating the practice of 
“body snatching” by aiding passage in 
1851] of the so-called “Anatomical Bill,” 
which authorized post-mortem dissection. 

Ten years after its founding, in 1857, 
the academy made its first major contri- 
bution to reducing the enormous infant 
mortality by its report on the value of 
concentrated milk. Among its more recent 
achievements may be listed the maternal 


mortality study (1933), which deter- 
mined that more than two-thirds of all 
childbirth deaths were preventable, and 
that unnecessary interference or other 
medical error by attending doctors was 
the most important factor in 45 per cent 
of the deaths. 

Academy campaigns range from the 
city smoke nuisance to sick-leave rules 
for city employés and include standardi- 
zation of hospital records, banning of 
dangerous cosmetics, autopsy methods, 


schoolroom lighting, the appointment of 


lunacy commissions, and protection of 
children with tubercular parents. 


— 





Associated Press 
A Long Year Ago: Dickie Landry 
of Lynn, Mass., lost both of his legs in 
a railroad accident on March 8, 1946. 
On March 8, 1947, Dickie, now 
4, was doing all right on his tricycle 
with his third set of artificial legs. 





Abortions Over the Counter 

“My girl’s in a jam. Can you give her 
something?” 

Posing this question in drugstores sus- 
pected of selling dangerous pastes, jellies, 
and potions, disguised agents of the 
United States Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration last week began a new fight 
against the abortionist’s tools of the trade. 

In the original FDA drive of 1941, 
agents uncovered a flourishing business 
in abortion pastes made from a formula 
introduced by Adolph Schickert, a Ger- 
man chemist. Schickert was imprisoned, 
and later deported, But several former 
Schickert salesmen are now out of prison, 
Dr. Gordon A. Granger, FDA gynecol- 
ogist, revealed, so the sale of pastes may 
start again. One bold operator, while still 
in prison, sent for the latest FDA regula- 


tions to restudy his trade. 
Because girl victims, even on their 


deathbeds, refuse to give evidence, there 
is no means of estimating how many died 
from using Schickert paste. “Girls were 
found who died three or four hours after 
[intra-uterine] injection,” Granger said. 
“One variety of the paste was found to 
contain tetanus germs.” 

The FDA specialists are also trying to 
halt the sale of drugs taken by mouth, 
called emmenagogues. While it is doubt: 
ful that any preparation taken by mouth 
can cause an abortion, doctors warn that 
pennyroyal, tansy tea, apiol, and ergot 
may bring on serious intestinal disturb 
ances and, in some instances, even re 
sult in death. 
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Situations Wanted 


Some of the German scientists brought 
to the United States for military research 
(Newswerk, Dec. 9, 1946) will soon be 


released to jobs in American industry.’ 
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Appointment in Brazil 


As picturesque as a Technicolor trav- 
elogue is the little Brazilian town of 
Bocayuva, 400 miles north of Rio de 
Janeiro by a narrow-gauge, wood-burning 
railroad that runs about once a week. 
Its adobe huts, topped with garnet-red 
roofs, reflect the sun from pastel walls of 
blue, pink, yellow, and orange. No tele- 
phones, automobiles, or radios disturb 
the customary siesta of its 4,000 inhabit- 
ants. Or so it was until the astronomers of 
the United States looked up their tables 
of total eclipses. 

These tables show that on May 20 the 
new moon will intercept the sun and 
sweep a shadow across Brazil. Expeditions 
from ten nations have been planned to 
set up observation shop at various points 





sponsored jointly by the National Geo- 
graphic Society and the United States 
Army Air Forces, chose Bocayuva_be- 
cause of its good weather record. The 
advance echelons of a peacetime air- 
borne invasion are already there, and the 
main camp-building contingent leaves 
this week. 

With native labor (at 50 cents a day) 
the ground has been cleared for a self- 
contained tent city and airstrip, on which 
AAF cargo planes will land 50 tons of 

































































































Newsweek Map by James Cutter 
A coming eclipse casts its shadow 
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-and one of great importance 
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equipment. This will include the most 


modern telescopic cameras and electronic 


instruments to record everything from the 
sun’s pearly corona to the effect on radio 
transmission. 


During the three minutes and 50 sec- 
onds of total eclipse, cameras will whir, 
instruments will click, and high- -flying 


balloons and planes will record the 
upper-air effects. Then the records will 
be brought home for many more months 
of analysis. 


Failure Through Success 


When at the start of the year the 


Commerce Department began publishing 
a well-printed, informative magazine 


called Federal Science Progress (NEws- 


WEEK, Jan. 27), the new monthly 
faced two political hazards: 
it failed to pay its way, it — 


he a waste of taxpayers money." 
If it showed promise of success, 
it would compete with private 


industry, Apparently on the lat- 


ter sonia. the magazine met its 
doom. The department last week 


announced that publishers in the 


science field had complained. 
The magazine will be discon- 
tinued after June and the 6,000 


subscribers (at $3 a year) will 


get refunds. 


The Atomic Funeral 


Mortuary Science, a technical 
publication for undertakers, last 


week took up the problems in- 


volved in funerals for victims of 
atomic radiation, in particular 
those resulting from accidental 


exposure in laboratories.t The 
remains, it pointed out, would 
be radioactive and_ therefore 
dangerous, Undertakers would 
have to wear lead-lined clothing; 
mourners, if permitted to view 


the body, would have to file past 
quickly. Cremation would be 


out of the question, since com- 
bustion gases would spread 


radioactivity through the air, 
Probably the casket would have 
to be lowered into a concrete-lined grave, 


with more concrete poured on top, 


_—— 


ELECTRONICS: Radio Switch 


When the Institute of Radio Engineers 
was founded in 1913, the task of send- 


Ing a Morse signal Or a VOICE ACrOSs an UN- 
wired space was exciting enough to in- 


terest all members. Last week, at the in- 


stitutes annual convention, ordinary radio 


had become so routine 
evidence. Instead, the 


it was hardly in 
“radio” engineers 





*Government accounting methods make it impos- 
sible for such an enterprise to show a balance on the 
books. Costs are charged to the sponsoring depart- 
ment, while revenue goes trom the Superintendent 


of Documents directly to the Treasury. 


#Two such deaths have been reported in the 
United States to date. 


concerned with such new 
fields as television, facsimile, navigation, 
radar, industrial electronics, atom smash- 
ers, super-speed calculators, and dozens 
of other applications stemming from the 
electronic vacuum tube. 

Wartime progress had much to do both 
with broadening the field and multiply- 
ing those in it. Before the war, the IRE 
had 5,000 members; now it has 20,000, 
half of whom were in New York for the 


convention, Similarly, past IRE exhibits 
of new equipment were modest shows, 


usually set up in the convention hotel 
lobby and open to anyone whe €ared to 


wander through. For this year’s four-day 


exhibit, the IRE hired one of New York’s 
biggest halls—Grand Central Palace—and 


slapped on a $3 admission for non-mem- 


were mostly 





International 


EDVAC: The new electronic“ memory calculator 


bers to keep the place from being clut- 


tered by the merely curious, 
Nevertheless some 1,800 visitors paid 
that fee to see a wide range of displays. 
Among the more interesting was a rep- 
lica of the German V-1 buzz bomb, 
which the United States Navy fitted up 
for radio guidance from the ground, 


’ ‘ {9 »)] 
The Navy also displayed a bat bomb 
and a “loon,” two hitherto secret radio- 
controlled missiles. There was a variety 


of Army and Navy radar sets. And the 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

demonstrated microwaves, which can be 
4 ' 

stopped by a few parallel wires but can 

pass right through something as thick as 


the Manhattan telephone book; the com- 


pany hopes to use them soon for tele- 
phone and television relay circuits. 





Electrical Memory 


Some of the new developments in 
electronic calculators only hinted at dur- 
ing the recent Harvard- -Navy symposium 


(NEWSWEEK, Jan 20) were brought into 
the open at )ast week’s IRE meeting. The 


outstanding advances were concerned 
with endowing the calculators with a 


’ ‘ ‘ ’ 

fast-acting electronic “memory. 
In principle, ordinary phonograph 
records and movie films are memory de- 


vices. But full exploitation of a modern 


split-second calculator requires that the 
machine be equipped to absorb a partial 


answer to a problem or a routine mathe. 


matical procedure, retain it as long as 
needed, and feed it back into the machine 


at the strategic moment, Three instru- 


ments for this purpose are: 
@ Magnetic tape, of the kind 
used in the newer sound tran- 


scribers. This will provide a “li- 
brary” of mathematical routines 


in the new EDVAC (electronic 


discrete variable computer), a 


successor to the ENIAC (News- 
WEEK, Feb. 18, 1946) developed 


at the University of Pennsyl- 


vania for Army Ordnance prob- 
lems. The Census’ Bureau is 
planning to use an EDVAC to 


analyze population figures, 


@ Tanks of liquid mercury. 
These will be used in _ the 


EDYAC for retaining numerical 


facts that need to be held only 


a very short time. Pulses repre- 


senting the numbers to be re- 


membered ripple through the 


mercury in a thousandth of a 
second, then are amplified in 


electronic tubes and fed into the 


tank again. This quicksilver cir- 
culation continues until the num- 
bers are needed for another step 


’ 
in the calculations. 
@ The selectron. A mesh of fine 


wires within this new RCA- 
developed tube permits a pat- 


tern of electrical charge to form, 
thus “writing” a multidigit num- 


ber which can be “erased” elec. 


trically after being used. This is 
to be the heart of a new calculator which, 


RCA hopes, will speed up meteorological 


data analysis on a world scale. 


Television by Moonbeam 


The sensation of ‘the 1946 IRE meet- 


ing was the announcement that the Army 


Signal Corps had bounced a radar signal 


off the moon (NerEwsweEeEk, Feb. 4, 1946). 
Last week the Federal Telephone & 


Radio Corp, outlined plans for thorough 


tests on using the moon as a reflector tor 
television waves. The curvature of the 


earth now limits the range ot any single 


television broadcasting station to about 
25 to 50 miles. Programs aimed at the 


moon could presumably be picked up, 


with sufficiently sensitive receivers, over 
nearly half the earth’s surface. 


Whether you give dictation... 


or transcribe it... you can save 
time, reduce effort, open up 


opportunities for creative activity 


by letting the modern method 
simplify paper work... electronically, 


The Edison Electronic Voicewriter 
- recognized by its Far-Tuned 


Jewel-Action ...makes shouts or 


whispers sound as they should, so 


that the exact words dictated 


appear on paper the first time 
... every time. 
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Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 


West Orange, New Jersey 


{In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd. 
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In any aw: kward position you 
~~ *' can count on Keller Nut Se 
ters to angle in and perfo 
setting operations with a d 
powerful drive. The body of 
tool positioned at right angle = 
torque reaction acts as a lever to. 
provide control when the nut is 
driven up tight. 


MAKES QUICK ‘WORK — 


Workmen are keen about the light 
weight. Easy-to-hold handles 
simplify work in places inacces- 
sible to straight tools. Nuts can be 
driven or removed. 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
4703 Jack Street, Grand Haven, Mich. 
MARCUS BAILEY, 117 S. 21st St., BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA. 
OLIVER D. LANDIS, 718 Queens Road, CHARLOTTE 4, N. C. 
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The Locked Door 
On Feb. 28, WOR, Mutual’s key station 


in New York, came to the rescue of har- 
ried listeners and banned “Open the 
Door, Richard” (Newsweek, Feb. 10) in 
song and gag. WOR decided that Richard 
and his four sharp knocks had become a 
nuisance, especially to listeners named 
Richard. But the publishers of the song, 
the Duchess Music Corp., and Broadcast 
Music, Inc., the radio industry musie- 
licensing organization to which WOR is‘a 
subscriber, lodged a vigorous protest. On 
March 4, WOR relented and restored the 
song to the air waves. Howev er, the door 
remains firmly bolted on Richard g gags. 


Po 


Our Children 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
really cut loose last week in introducing 
The Eagle’s Brood, second major presen- 
tation of its newly established documen- 
tary unit. This one-spot study of juvenile 
delinquency, timed to meet the criticism 
leveled at broadcasters everywhere for 
neglect of their public-service responsibil- 
ity, stands to enhance CBS’s role of public 
benefactor. 

To assure a packed house for the occa- 
sion, the network alerted women’s clubs, 
boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, mayors through- 
out the nation, and Washington official- 
dom. Edward R. Murrow, CBS vice presi- 
dent and director of public affairs, re- 
corded spot announcements plugging 
the show and special kits were sent to 
local stations with suggestions for pro- 
motion tieups. 

Before writing The Eagle’s Brood, CBS 
writer-producer-director Robert Lewis 
Shayon traveled 9,000 miles in three 
months, haunting prisons, reformatories, 
street corners, and slums throughout the 
country. He interviewed not only delin- 
quents but parents, teachers, social 
workers, city officials, and prison admin- 
istrators. The results of his study are 
presented in a_ hard-hitting dramatic- 
factual script. 

The movie star Joseph Cotten stood in 
for Shayon as narrator and whisked the 
listener briskly from a youth canteen in 
Harlem, through Southern juvenile courts, 
to a delinquency breeding ground on the 
West Coast. In the preamble to the nar- 
rative the network warns: “Every terrify- 
ing episode bears a direct, challenging 
meaning to you and yours. Every 
shocking revelation is fact. That is 
what is happening to all of us—and to 
our children—today.” 

Unfortunately it takes more than a 
single dramatic hour to offer a solution 
to this overwhelming problem. But in 
presenting the facts and suggesting as a 
remedy the establishment of neighbor- 
hood councils to weld the community into 
a unit, CBS will be happy if the major 
result of its effort ties in with that of the 
numberless magazine articles, books, and 
lectures on the subject: making people 

















International 
WOR silenced Richard radio gags, but 
nobody can stop the cameramen 


think. Perhaps, as Shayon hopes, what 
“started with just a simple citizen’s im- 
pulse to help other people’s kids” will 
eventually rouse the nation to construc- 
tive action through awareness that “our 
children are our only real assets. Our 
future is The Eagle’s Brood.” 


Pr 


That’s the Same Joke, Son 


Do radio listeners get annoyed when 
they hear portal- to-portal, union, or 
traffic-cop jokes in rapid succession on 
Tuesday nights from Amos ’n’ Andy, 
Fibber McGee, Bob Hope, and Red 
Skelton? Irving Brecher, originator and 
producer of The Life of Riley (NBC, 

Saturday, 8 p.m.), thinks they do. In 
last Sunday’s New York Times he pro- 
posed a solution: Tuesday morning when 
NBC has a copy of all four scripts, its 
editor phones Hope and Skelton, for 
example, and informs them that they have 
similar jokes. Skelton, who follows Hope, 
would then know that Hope was going 
to beat him to the punch, and could make 
a change if he desired. 

“This plan would undoubtedly be much 
more complicated in actual operation 
than it sounds here,” Brecher admitted, 
“since it involves that rare temperamental 
species, ‘Humorsapiens.’ But anything the 
networks can do to lessen the redundancy 
will benefit all radio.” 
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Fabrics like nothing else 
you've ever known... a 


glamorous plastic creation, 
alive with color. Stunning 
in fine seat covers—so 
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upholstery... unbelievable 
wearability. This beauty- 
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FIVE: GOOD REASONS FOR LOCATING 
YOUR NEW PLANT ALONG THESE LINES! 


Direct service both ways between ships 
and any point on the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road! (See map.) 


Specialized shipside facilities for han- 
dling water-borne freight — enclosed 
piers, grain elevators, coal docks, ore 
docks, produce terminals plus a big fleet 
of lighters, ferries, tugs. 


World-wide export-import organization 
to help you market or buy abroad. 


3400 freight trains, 1300 passenger 
trains a day—to give you the best 
by rail. 

Main highways all along the line, fed by 


fine secondary roads—to give you the 
best by truck. 
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Horniblow to Owen: Change on The Mail 


Owen of The Daily Mail 


Fleet Street had been expecting bigger 
things of Frank Owen ever since that 
bright young man of British journalism 
returned from the war last June and 
swapped one liege lord, Beaverbrook of 
The London Daily Express and The Lon- 
don Evening Standard, for another, Roth- 
ermere of the rival London Daily Mail. 

Even so, the overnight shake-up at The 
Mail came as a bit of a surprise last week. 
On Monday,’ Stanley Horniblow, the 
paper's gray-haired editor, called his top 
staff men to an editorial conference as 
usual. Without a preface, he announced 
his resignation. Owen, who had_ kept 
Horniblow’s chair warm during his recent 
Rothermere-sponsored tour of the United 
States, took over at once. 

Officially, the explanation was that 
Horniblow, broadened by travel, wanted 
to seek pastures outside Britain; specifi- 
ally, in Australia, But Fleet Street took 
this with plenty of salt. For months, it 
had been whispered that the beauteous 
Lady Rothermere had been urging her 
husband to put Owen in Horniblow’s top 
spot. Nor did it escape notice that Horni- 
blow, who signed a new contract with 
Rothermere only a year ago, departed 
with a handsome severance-pay check— 


reportedly £17,000 ($68,000) tax free. 

The change, moreover, coincided with 
Rothermere’s disclosure that he had 
bought .out The London Daily Mirror- 
Sunday Pictorial’s large holdings in the 
Daily Mail Trust, and thereby now con- 
trols the paper by actual stock majority 
instead of a sizable minority block. 

Now 40, the 6-foot-2, cocky, and ready- 
witted Owen is perhaps the best-known 
newspaper name to British readers. Born 
in Hereford, the son of a Welsh brewer 
and tavern owner, he likes to boast that 
he started his career in a pub and hopes 
to end it there. He went to Monmouth 
School, on to Cambridge, then into jour- 
nalism as a reporter for The South Wales 
Argus. 

Owen first acquired the “bright young 
man” tag in politics. In 1929, he met 
David Lloyd George at a political rally, 
became his publicity man for the cam- 
paign, and stood for Parliament himself 
on Lloyd George’s Liberal ticket. He won 
the seat for his native Hereford, hitherto 
Tory for 40 years, on the brash slogan: 
“From No. 10 Widemarsh Street [the 
address of his father’s pub] to No. 10 
Downing Street.” Owen, then only 23, 
was the youngest man since William Pitt 
to make Parliament, and Lloyd George 
predicted: “If he plays his cards right, 
he will someday be Prime Minister.” 

The Rover Boy: Two years later, 
when the Liberals split up, the voters 
sent Lloyd George back to Commons, and 
his protégé back to journalism. Owen 
joined The London News Chronicle, 
spent less than six months in Moscow, 
and returned to write two books based 
on his Russian experiences—“My Russian 
Diary” and “Red Rainbow,” a novel. 

As one of Beaverbrook’s bright young 
men from 1933 to 1943, Owen rose 
swiftly. One of his first assignments was 
the “Opinion” column to which Beaver- 
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My Pronoun: The staunchly Republican Spokesman-Review of Spokane, Wash., 
has run Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt's “My Day” column for ten years. Last week for the 
first time it reprinted one—in its letters column from a reader who circled pronouns 
and found 26 I's, five my’s, four me’s, three you’s which meant I, and two your's 
which meant my. In the column there was also one you which meant you. 


Help feed famished 
muscles with fresh blood! 


@ When back muscles 
seem to shout with pain 
after unaccustomed exer- 
cise, get busy! Help nature 
feed them a supply of fresh 
blood for renewed energy. 
You see tired muscles are 
often famished muscles—your 
extra exercise has burned up 
their nourishment required for 
your work. But rub those muscles 
with famous Absorbine Jr. and 
you step up your local circula- 
tion. Fresh blood supplies fresh 
nourishment and at the same 
time helps carry away irritating 
fatigue acids. Get Absorbine Jr. 
today—this famous formula of 
rare medicinal herbs and other 
scientifically chosen ingredi- 
ents from many lands. Help 
tired muscles become supple 
again. You feel relaxed and 
ready to go. At all drug- 
stores, $1.25 a bottle. 
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brook himself likes to contribute political 
tidbits. Like such fellow rebels as David 
Low, the cartoonist on The Standard, 
and Michael Foot, now in Parliament, 
Owen was free to disagree with the boss 
and did so more often than not. 

In 1938, after eovering the Spanish 
civil war for The Express, Owen came 
back to London and a job as editor of 
The Standard. The Standard then had a 
puny, top-hat circulation of 100,000. 
Owen and Foot as “The Truth Boys” 
(drawn in shining armor by Low) spiced 
up The Standard’s staid pages, and circu- 
lation climbed rapidly to 600,000. 

In 1943, when Owen was called up for 
the army on six days’ notice, the Church- 
ill government was accused of railroading 
him to silence The Standard’s clamor for 
an immediate second front. 





native Detroit. “A guy in a wheelchair 
couldn’t have picked a better place to 
live,” the husky, 55-year-old Corbett says. 

Knowing he never would walk again, 
he decided to write. His first efforts were 
juveniles, “The Cruise of the Gullflight,” 
and a sequel based on his boyhood sailing 
experiences on the Detroit River and the 
Great Lakes. 

In January 1946, he started his food 
column in The News. It is more than 
just a cooking column. He spices it 
with Grosse Ile lore, tales of his son and 
daughter, folksy philosophy, and the lives 
of his pet Springer spaniel, Belton terrier, 
and Daniel Boone, his cat. 

Each column ends with a recipe and 
such sound advice as : “Never have more 
than two layers of oysters [in an oyster 





Significantly, Beaverbrook, 
then in America on a mission 


for Churchill, did not invoke 
the exemption accorded edis 


tors. Owen spent most of his 
service in the South East Asia 
Command, where he edited 
SEAC, one of the best soldier 
papers, with a combined staff 
of British and Americans. 

Since last summer, Owen’s 
“Good Morning” column has 
been the bright spot of The 
Mail’s editorial page. It fol- 
lows no party line. One day 
it denounces Tories as less a 
party of “wicked old Lords 
than of timid old Ladies.” 
Another day it takes the 
Laborites to task. “Design for 
the government,” Owen wrote 
bitingly of the coal crisis: “All 
scuttle and no coal,” 
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Man in an Apron 

Newspapers long ago found 
out that one way to a woman 
reader's heart is through her 
stomach. Accordingly food 
and cooking columns, written 
by women, blossémed across the land. 

The Detroit News's “Pot Shots from a 
Grosse Ile Kitchen” is a different flower. 
“Pot Shots” is written by a man, Sid Cor- 
bett, and each Sunday it arouses drowsy 
males from their beds and takes them, vi- 
cariously at least, into the kitchen to whip 
themselves up a really tasty dish. 

“Pot Shots” appears in The News’s 
woman's section and as a concession to 
female readers bears the double by-line 
of Corbett and his wife, Lucy. But the 
column's he-man style fools no one, Cor- 
bett explains that Lucy does most of the 
cooking and he most of the writing. 

Fourteen years ago, Corbett was a ris- 
ing young executive in General Motors. 
Then he was stricken with transverse 
myelitis, akin to poliomyelitis. He came 
out of the hospital five years later para- 
lyzed trom the waist down. He and his 
wife settled down in an old, rambling ten- 
room house on Grosse Ile, at the mouth 
of the Detroit River 20 miles from their 


. politan paper.” 








Sid Corbett knows his way around the kitchen 


pie] . . . The middle layer won’t cook.” 
“Don't sneer at pickerel roe, or the roe 
of any of our larger Great Lakes fish. 
They're just as good as shad roe.” 

Last week, Corbett’s columns had 
caught the fancy of readers outside of 
Detroit. A collection of them went to Har- 
per’s for publication in a book next fall. 
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Small-Paper Blues 


A publisher who once hired me . . . told 
me shortly after I started on the job to “stop 
being so damn particular; this isn’t a metro- 
Every effort I made to im- 
prove the paper's tone met with hostility. 
Every innovation . . . came up against the 
refrain: “You can’t do that on a small pa- 
per.” . . . Everywhere I turned I met with 
laziness, ignorance, and fear. 


Thus, from within their own ranks, the 
nation’s small-city dailies got a verbal 
lacing last week in the current bulletin 


a 
— 


of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. The critic was Joseph Agor, 50. = 
year-old, baldish editor and owner of — 
one of the nation’s best small-city dailies 
—The Shamokin (Pa.) News-Dispatch 3 
(circulation 12,000 in a city of 18,810 7 
people). 4 
A long study of small-city dailies has” 
convinced Agor that few are “worth the 7 
ink that befouls [their] white paper.” 7 
Most of them, he wrote, suffer from sloppy 4 
editing, writing, headlines, and makeups, 4 
and too many wire-service stories. “As | 
shoppers’ guides they excel, some of them, + 
Their editorial departments are merely | 
auxiliaries of the business offices.” 
Although Agor confined his criticism 
to small-city dailies, he took in plenty > 
of territory. Of the nation’s 1,773, : 
dailies,* more than 1,400, or about 80 © 
per cent, fall into the small- -city class; 7 


that is, they appear in cities of es | 
than 50, 000 population. Yet they acon ‘ 


for alt half the nation’s total circu. § 


lation of 50,000,000 plus (NEWsWeeK, 4 
March 10). Thus Agor really had -stuck 3 
his chin out. Whether he meant to or 4 


not, he had bluntly labeled the bulk of 7 
the nation’s daily press a bad job. 


PS 


The Gallery Line 


Since 1878, the standing committee of 
Washington newspaper correspondents 
has decided, under House and Senate 
rules, just who shall sit in Congressional 
press galleries, and no Negro newsman 
has ever won admission. 

What bars most Negroes is the rule 
confining the gallery seats to those 
“whose chief attention is given to tele- 
graphic correspondence for daily news-— 
papers or newspaper associations [press 
services] requiring telegraphic services.” 

Against this rule, Louis R. Lautier of ~ 
The Atlanta (Ga.) Daily World last 
month presented the best case yet. He — 
told the current five-man committee that — 
he filed about 500 words daily to The 
World and that he also represented the © 
Negro Newspaper Publishers Association, — 
which serves 36 papers, mostly weeklies, — 
The World, Lautier said, paid 55 per — 
cent of his salary, while the association - 
paid 45 per cent. | 

Last week, by a 4 to 1 vote, the com- © 
mittee turned down Lautier’s application : 
on the ground that he devoted most of + 
his time to the weeklies. “No color line ~ 
was drawn,” a spokesman said. The New © 
York Herald Tribune suggested: “If the | 
rules don’t fit, then perhaps the rules © 
should be changed,” 

Meanwhile the committee for the | 
periodical press gallery, which governs # 
the seats used by representatives of news © 
magazines and trade journals, is con- ~ 
sidering two applications by Negroes. 
One of them, P. L. Prattis of the weekly 
magazine Our World, appeared likely to 
break the long- standing ban even if 
Lautier failed. 
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*According to N. W. Ayer & Sons’ forthcoming 
directory. Editor & Publisher lists 1,768, or ten 
fewer, in its 1947 yearbook. 
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WALKER’S DELUXE is straight Bourbon whiskey, 6 years old; 


elegant in taste, uncommonly good—a Hiram Walker whiskey. 


©1947, Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, IIL. 
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PRICES: A Warning on ‘Downward Adjustment’ 


These were the surface indications last 
week: 
€ Prices: Food prices have been rising 
lately. Prices of wheat, corn, hogs, cattle, 
cotton, and other farm products at the 
primary markets last week end were only 
a little below their postwar high marks. 
And they are expected to remain high as 
long as the government keeps buying 
food for relief in Europe. The govern- 
ment is committed to a policy of suvport- 
ing farm prices and to heavv foreign 
loans, which will be spent for all kinds of 
manufactured goods. National income re- 
mains high: it may exceed last year’s 
$164,000,000,000. 
€ Wages: Wages are still rising. Steel, 
a key industry, hasn’t vet settled its wage 
question, but talk in Pittsbureh was that 
employers were willing to grant 10 cents 
an hour. In New York City, the AFL 
ladies garment workers got a 7 per cent 
basic increase. In St. Paul, CIO stockvard 
workers settled a two-day strike for a 
compromise wage boost of 6 cents an 
hour. The CIO oil workers recently got 
wage concessions of 20 and 22 cents an 
hour from two companies. CIO textile 
workers have lifted their rates 10 to 15 
per cent this year. 

The Slump Signs: Looking behind 
such figures, however, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics issued a report 
which said that forces now at work might 
produce a slump late this year. It ac- 
knowledged that industrial activity might 
reach a new high before midyear, but 
said prices were outrunning consumer 
purchasing power. 

Farm prices, it said, may decline 20 
to 25 per cent late this year. Industrial 
production may take a 5 to 10 per cent 
drop from the 1947 peak. “Timely down- 
ward adjustment in prices” would im- 
prove the outlook. 

On the heels of this report the stock 
market started to slip. Then President 
Truman called off his Caribbean cruise to 
meet an international crisis and the mar- 
ket, on March 7, took its sharpest one-day 
fall since November. 

As if in response to the BAE warn- 
ing, the International Harvester Co. an- 
nounced on March 8 that International 
tractors, farm machinery, trucks, and in- 
dustrial power equipment would take 
price reductions—not yet worked out on 
specific products—totaling $20,000,000. 
That represented 4 per cent of the com- 
pany’s 1946 volume and was the second 
major price reduction this year. Ford cut 
prices of nine models from $15 to $50 
each last January. 

Fowler McCormick, board chairman of 
International Harvester, said that price 
reductions were being made (1) to pass 
on the benefits of greater productivity to 
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consumers; and (2) to help stop a vicious 
circle of rising prices, profits, and wages, 
Neither consumer price resistance nor 
competitive necessity had influenced the 
decision, he declared. But the company 
may have had the future in mind. In a 
statement to businessmen published 
March 10, the Commerce Department 
said that a period of “intense competi- 
tion” was approaching. Unless pricing 
policies are changed now to meet this 
competition (for the customer's dollar), 
“drastic price changes” may become 
necessary. 


Significance 


During periods of readjustment after 
great wars, decreasing demand and in. 
creasing supply always have forced prices 
down. Relationships between various 
prices have to be adjusted: If refriger- 
ators are cheap and _ autos expensive, 
home owners tend to buy more refriger- 
ators and fewer autos. Many of these 
adjustments, especially in the soft 
goods, already have been forced by 
consumer resistance to high prices and 
low quality. 

The cost of living this spring may re- 
flect higher food costs, but no violent 
fluctuations are expected in the next few 
weeks. During the last four months, the 
forces working toward higher prices and 
those working toward price deflation 
have been in approximate balance. Since 
November, the cost of living, as measured 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics index, 
has been fairly steady at about 154 
(1935-39 equals 100). 

Against this background, economists 
and professional analysts consider the 
“downward adjustment” advice of the 
BAE ‘and the Commerce Department 
quite sensible. They agree that the forces 
working toward higher prices have lost 
momentum. Forces working toward lower 
prices are gaining. 
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TAXES: Rich and Poore - 


“John Rich,” a mythical cartoon char- 
acter owned and operated by The CIO 
News, earns a mythical $236,000 a year. 
In its Feb. 17 issue, The CIO News told 
how Mr. Rich figured he owed the gov- 
ernment more than $180,000 in? income 
taxes. After calling on the lawyers of “his 
companies,” Mr. Rich trimmed this to 16 
per cent (a mere $37,760) by the fol- 
lowing dodges: 

He called his friends “business asso- 
ciates” and charged off $20,000 for their 
entertainment. He bought the apartment 
house he lives in and, instead of paving 
rent, deducted $4,000 a year as a business 
loss. He set up the “John Rich Economic 
Institute” to fight labor and deducted 
$20,000 paid to his secretary. He bor- 
rowed $200,000 from his two daughters 
and deducted their $12,000-a-year allow- 
ances as interest expense. He called his 
country estate a “farm” and deducted 
$16,000 a year as a business loss. He 
called his wife a private secretary an 
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you in a surprisingly short time for 
a well-paid position or remunerative 
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History 


A great deal of the history of the 
United States is written in advertis- 
ing. And sometimes, advertisements 
make history as well as record it. 
That’s true of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools insertions here 
reproduced from 1gor originals. 
e e e 
“Business for Women”? is one of the 
documents preserving the story of 
woman’s move into stenographic, 
bookkeeping and other office posi- 
tions. It also played an important 
part in that movement. Women an- 
swered the advertisement, enrolled for 
home-study commercial courses, 
joined the business world as trained 
employees in impressive numbers. 
e e e 

In all the United States there were 
but. 8000 motor vehicles registered 
when I. C. S. made a correspondence 
course in engines available to car 
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iP Scranton, Pa., have a valu- 
every worker in the world that is ambitious to advance 
ncome. We have put this message into a pamphlet which 
nh e s ryone that cuts out and mails to the Schools the coupon 

e order that you may get the most helpful advice for a worker 
he coupon as follows: 
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in any trade or engineering profe 





jon, and are of 


cal ac: ade or profession, we can give you the technical training you 
of he Ction, com nds owe their present advanced positions to our training. If 
ed ‘as “ngine. what we have done for others and can do for you, send for 
SCripe; ’ 
t Ptio 
a f as “fang ged in any class of work ¢hat is distasteful to you, we can qualify 
- Gas Eng; e, and without loss of salary for a good position in some profession 
Nin eines, better adapted and in which your chances of success will be much 


want to know how we have helped thousands to change from 
id uncongenial employment to salaried positions in business and 
for Circular B. 


a@ young man or a young woman just starting out to carn your 
can qualify you for a position in your chosen profession 
fyou can support yourself while we train you for further 
iY heut and ultimate success. If you want to know what we 
one for other ambitious young men and women and what we 
$ Ho for you, send for Circular C. 
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’ and full information regarding the International 
H } method of teaching the subject marked X. 
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designers. From pioneer builders to 
today’s chief engineers, a continuous 
cavalcade of I. C. S. graduates has 
figured prominently in the whole 
great automotive revolution. 


The third of the reproduced adver- 
tisements marks the first appearance 
of the coupon that, in present form, 
is the world’s best known. Before the 
coupon, I.C.S. graduates and stu- 
dents had reached the number of 
250,000. Enrollments resulting from 
coupon inquiries have added millions 
of men and women to that total. 


Women are still studying commercial 
courses with I. C.S.; men are still 
studying automobile engines. They’re 
also acting upon coupon advertising 
that tells them about I. C. S. courses 
in Diesel engines, aviation, electronics, 
plastics, air conditioning . . . every 
field of modern industry and com- 
merce, all the developments in these 
many and varied fields. 


I.C.S., a pioneer in home study, in 
visual education, in adult vocational 
training, is writing and making history 
in its advertising now just as it did 
46 and more years ago. 


The International Correspondence Schools 


OS 


1891 scranton 9, PENNSYLVANIA 1947 


Representatives in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada, Great Britain 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
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RAW COTTON FINISHED GOODS PRODUCTION COST WHOLESALE PRICE RETAIL PRICE 


Per Pound Per Yard Per Garment Per Garment Per Garment 


1939 13¢ 13¢ 50¢ $1.20 $2.00 
7 42¢ S5i¢ $1.00 $2.38 $3.9: 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 
The Ups: The price ticket on a shirt usually shows an increase of about 100 per 


cent from prewar, quality for quality. Men always want to know why. Here are some 
of the prices that help explain. Raw cotton and finished yard goods are now priced at 
three to four times prewar; production cost and wholesale prices have doubled. 




















deducted her $9,500-a-year allowance. 
He called his home an office and deducted 
$10,000. He and his secretary travel a lot, 
so he deducted $2,500 a year for four cars 
as a business expense. 

The “John Rich” cartoons were quickly 


-resented by the National Association of 


Manufacturers, Earl Bunting, NAM Presi- 
dent, demanded that Secretary of the 
Treasury John Snyder repudiate the CIO’s 
charge that wealthy people could easily 
evade their taxes. Bunting termed it 
(1). a “dishonest portrayal . . . de- 
signed to stir emotions and create envy,” 
and (2) “a libel on the integrity of all 
employes, high and low, of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and the Treasury 
Department.” 

The Treasury’s tax experts said many 
of the deductions described by the CIO 
were legal and permissible IF—and it was 
a very big if-they could be proved. 
“John Rich,” for example, would have to 
prove that his wife acted as his secretary, 
and if she did, she would have to pay 
taxes on her $9,500. He could deduct the 
expenses of a farm only if he could prove 
it was actually operated as a business. 
Entertainment would have to be proved, 
as well as the fact that business resulted 
from it. Anything so flagrant as borrow- 
ing from his daughters probably would 
be disallowed immediately. The same 
“dodges” were open to CIO leaders, and 
members, if they could prove them. The 
ClO tax program aims to benefit another 
mythical character, “Johnny Poore.” Sug- 
gested changes in the tax law: higher 
exemptions, iower rates in the lower 
brackets, repeal of all sales taxes. 

Meanwhile, the CIO “Mr. Rich” story 
was attacked from another quarter. In an 
article published March 6 in. The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, Har- 
ley L. Lutz, public-finance professor at 
Princeton University, called it a “cam- 
paign to foment class hatred . . . This 
story,” Lutz wrote, “is filled with fraudu- 
lent assertions which are so obvious that 
they must be regarded as intentional and 
not as a product of genuine misunder- 
standing.” 
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LABOR: Case’s Close 


On Sunday, March 9, the United Auto 
Workers ended their 438-day strike at 
J. I. Case Co.’s two Racine, Wis., plants. 
The strikers accepted a wage increase of 
25 to 26 cents which the company had 
offered last October. They failed to win 
all their other main demands: company- 
wide bargaining and grievance procedure, 
closed shop, and dues checkoff. The 
UAW recommended the settlement in 
order to stop a $12,000 weekly drain 
on its treasury and also to bring com- 
petitive pressure on the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., where an eleven- 
month-old strike is draining $7,000 week- 
ly from the union. Nearly half of the 
8,200 Allis workers have already returned 
to their jobs. 7 


Boiled-Down Boilermakers 


One of the biggest and richest local 
unions during the war was Local 72 of 
the AFL boilermakers in Portland, Ore. 
From a depression low of 130 members, 
it soared to a peak of 60,000. Thanks to 
a coastwise closed-shop agreement, all 
the Arkies and Okies, as well as the New 
Yorkers whom Henry Kaiser brought by 
special train to work in his shipyards, 
had to plunk down $20 entrance fee and 
$3.50 a month for work permits. 

Local 72 operated on a grand scale. It 
bought the three-story Swiss Hall, and 
remodeled it with a splendid marble 
lobby, .modernistic bar, and mirrored 
powder room. The man in charge of the 
local’s bankroll of some $3,000,000 was 
Tommy Ray, business agent. 

The boilermakers’ international head- 
quarters in Kansas City naturally took 
an interest in Tommy Ray and his Port- 
land branch. In 1943, when unruly mem- 
bers of Local 72 were demafiding that 
for a change meetings and elections be 
held, J. A. Franklin, then international 


- president, ordered that the officers elected 


in 1940, meaning Ray, be continued in 
office. 
However, Franklin soon changed his 
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“Sure stands up under scorching drives!” 
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TOUGH is the word for Armo- 
rubber. This exclusive Kelly 


tread compound is so tough it | 


can actually outwear steel. And 
new Kellys are cool-running. 
Their stronger, improved cord 
and liberal use of natural rubber 
minimize heat and friction. 
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TIRESS 





SAFETY FIRST is a Kelly motto. 
Scientifically designed for non- 
skid quality, they stop quickly 
... surely. Get dependable tires 
and dependable tire service from 
the Kelly dealer. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
Cumberland, Maryland 
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truly fine beer. Em 3 

Kingsbury is 

brewed in Wis- 

consin, enjoyed 
coast to coast. 
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How the French 
learn French 


Frenchmen learn their language as 
you learnt English; not by studying 
it, but by living with and using it. 
That is nature’s way. The Lingua- 
phone Method is so successful be- 
cause it employs that natural, effort- 
less method, Instead of formally 
“studying” the language, you hear it 
spoken by the voices of expert native 
teachers. You follow their conversa- 
tion in the text book, you listen and 
understand. Soon you yourself begin 
to speak and then to write the lan- 
guage easily and fluently. Thousands 
of people who thought they had no 
gift for languages have learned to 
speak Spanish, French, German, Rus- 
sian, or any of 25 other languages, 
by this simple method in an amaz- 
ingly short time. So can you. 


Send for the FREE Linguaphone Book 
which reveals many little-known facts about 
mastering a.language in your own home. 


ee oe RE FOR Ce RR OS SEPT GR CSUR Ma A GES OE OO 
on ) 
| LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 1 
| 2 RCA Building, New York 20, N.Y. | 
! Without cost or obligation, send me 
; the illustrated Linguenonio i 
DP: cntitianinns ~— Speer ! 
' Address cessed 
rn Dieeebnena one.... 
| Language you want to sfi@ak........ t 
Are you a Veteran?..dim.......... 


| Ifyou are aveteran, you cdietake aLingua- | 
| phone Course under the G4. BillofRights. | 
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mind. He brought a suit that resulted in 
ousting Ray by court order. The court 
went further. In 1944, a state circuit 
judge ordered that Local 72 be placed 
in receivership. 

Last week, with the war and major 
shipbuilding over, Local 72 had shrunk 
to less than 5,000 members and opera- 
tions were costing about $7,000 a month 
more than income. But Circuit Judge 
Alfred P. Dobson terminated the receiver- 
ship on the ground that its purpose, 
ending a “dictatorship,” had been ac- 
complished. 

In his finding Judge Dobson revealed 
that without knowledge or consent of 
the members, Ray “transmitted funds and 
War Bonds [of] $1,000,000 to the inter- 
national at Kansas City, ostensibly for 
safekeeping upon the pretext that [in] 
possible bombing raids by the Japanese 
. . . they would be destroyed.” 

To answer the international’s conten- 
tion that the court had no authority to 
appoint a receiver, Judge Dobson ruled: 
“The courts . . . should assume control 
of a labor union .. . where . . . it clearly 
appears no other course of action would 
adequately protect and safeguard the 
property and civil rights of the . . . mem- 
bers—including the right by means of 
elections” to choose their own officers. 
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POWER: Northwest Chorus 


After twenty years of bitterly fighting 
each other, the publicly and _ privately 
owned utility systems of the Pacific 
Northwest recently joined forces to try 
to persuade an economy-minded Con- 
gress to finish the Columbia River Valley 
power projects. For the private utilities, 
it was an embarrassing aboutface. Claim- 


SIRO 


ing the projects would leave no market 
for private power, they first opposed 
building Federal dams and then setting 
up transmission lines. Now they wanted 
more of both, 

Last week, NEwswEExk’s Pacific Coast 
bureau chief, Oren Stephens, after a tour 
of the Northwest, reported why: 


@ The aluminum industry, which took 
more than a third of the Bonneville Power 
Administration’s electricity, is still going 
strong, and many new industries are 


‘clamoring for more power. Home con- 


sumption also is increasing. 


@ Private power companies and chambers 
of commerce realize that the power de- 
mand will soon exceed the supply. Even 
though the wartime regional power pool 


has been continued, the transmission _ 


system is inadequate. 


@ Cooperation is necessary for both 
parties. Public-power proponents know 
they need the support of the entire 
community to get essential funds for 
expansion. Private-utility executives ac- 
knowledge that only the Federal gov- 
ernment has the resources to continue 
development of the Columbia Basin. 

At present, Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee Dams have installed capacity 
of 1,176,400 kilowatts. New equipment 
now on order will add 745,000, bringing 
their power capacity up to 1.921,000 
kilowatts. 

After a number of peace parleys, the 
public and private power groups agreed 
on a program they will urge upon Con- 
gress. By Nov. 1, 1953, they want addi- 
tional new capacity of 1,565,000 kilo- 
watts, and of this, they say 318,000 kilo- 
watts will be needed by Nov. 1, 1949. 
The Bonneville Power Administration, 
both sides now agree, must be given 


























; Acme Photos 
Beauty and Comfort: In Chicago, a male customer gets a curly perimeter to 
help the Midwest Beauty Show prove that men patronize the beauty shops . . . In 


New York, the National Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers displayed a 
two-piece swim suit of checkered taffeta, and walking togs for vacationing males. 
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Twenty-seven Hundred Flying Horses 


ocony Vacuum Oil Company bought the first Beech- 
craft to come off the production line more than thir- 
qj teen years ago. They have been flying Beechcrafts ever 
since. The latest purchase is this fleet of three Beechcraft 
Executive Transports, now flying regularly—here and over- 
seas—enabling executives and technicians of Socony Vac- 
uum and its affiliates to count their travel time in hours 
instead of days and weeks. 





Powered with two 450-horsepower engines, fully equipped 
for day or night flight, luxuriously furnished and appointed, 
the 200-mile-an-hour Beechcraft Executive Transport en- 
ables up to nine people to serve their companies and their 
customers with a speed and a cross-country mobility never 
possible before. 


The Model 18 Executive Transport is an outstanding ex- 
ample of modern business joining hands with modern science 





to get its work done faster, better, and at lower cost. Food 
companies, machinery manufacturers, chain stores, oil com- 
panies—these represent only a few of the fields of business 
in which the Beechcraft Model 18 is at work. It is saving 
hours and days of travel time previously wasted. It is joining 
the outposts of business with its control centers. It is increas- 
ing the capacity of employees of all grades to get their jobs 
done. There may be similar tasks which it can perform for 
your company. It’s worth finding out about. 


» » & 


Your nearest Beechcraft distributor is prepared with facts and 
figures to help you appraise company-owned air transportation in 
the light of your own transportation needs. He welcomes the 
opportunity to demonstrate to you the new Beechcraft Model 18. 
No obligation, of course. Beechcraft distributors are located in 
key cities across the U.S.A, | 


Beech Ahinceaft 


CORPORATION (\) WICHITA, KANSAS, U. 5. A. 
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Smerican Chiral 


The salt-box house, an original American type 
of architecture. John Quincy Adams was born 


in such a house in 1716 in Quincy, Mass. 


5 ° ‘ . 
In Seagram’s Ancient Bottle Gin, an American 
original, we offer you the first basic improvement in 
more than 300 years. 
This gin is delightfully different. 
You can see the diflerence in-its natural color of 
mellow candle-light. 
You can taste the difference in its sippingly 
smooth flavor. 
Our leisurely, time-honored way of producing it is 
exclusive with Seagram. It stands out on your dealer’s 
shelf from all of the other colorless gins. Try it, 
for with it you can truly make “the dry-est Martini 
in the world?’ 











When available, our time-honored 
“ancient” bottle will replace the 
present ‘‘victory”’ bottle, 
niin Dole ( AN 
DISTILLED DRY 





DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF, SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP, N. Y. 
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enough money to buy not only the 
generating equipment, but also the back- 
bone transmission lines to centers of 
population and industry. 

Under the Bonneville Act, public dis- 
tribution agencies have priority rights to 
this public power. But under the wartime 
power pool, which seems likely to be con- 
tinued indefinitely, power has been dis- 
tributed to all customers on the basis of 
their requirements. 
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MINING: Puffed-Rice Mineral 


When mica oxidizes and rots, it forms 
an ore called vermiculite. First mined 
near Libby, Mont., around 1923, it was 
looked on as a geological curiosity until 
the 30s, when experimenters found that 
vermiculite, when heated, explodes like 
puffed rice to many times its original size. 
This is due to the expansive force of the 
moisture it has absorbed in the centuries 
of its rotting. The air spaces in the ex- 
ploded vermiculite make it a perfect 
insulating material, protecting surfaces 
from a range of zero to 2,500 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

In the beginning vermiculite was too 
expensive, compared with other insulating 
material, to have much industrial appli- 
cation. The boom in deep-freeze units 
gave it its first big boost. Then the war 
expanded its use. The Navy put it into 
the hul!'s of ships, and the air force insu- 
lated oilless bearings with it. It was also 
used to insulate the roof of the Pentagon 
Building in Washington. 

A few weeks ago the New York City 
Board of Standards and Appeals, after 
tests of vermiculite, found that seven- 
eighths of an inch of it, with a one-eighth- 
inch finished coat of plaster, had the fire- 
proofing value of eight inches of brick 
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Handouts for Big Businessmen: S. S. Kresge, variety- 
store big businessman (left), and Charles F. Kettering, vice pres- 
ident of General Motors and manager of its research laboratories 
(right), enjoy themselves at the annual barbecue of the Commit- 
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Banks of vermiculite in South Africa; the American market will be invaded 


or two inches of concrete. Its lightness will 
enable engineers planning slum-clearance 
housing in New York to add an additional 
story because of the saving in weight. 

Last week William Steele, president of 
Munn & Steele, Inc., of Newark, N. J., 
a large fabricator of vermiculite, returned 
from a trip to South Africa with a fabu- 
lous report: In the wild country at the 
top of the Transvaal, he had inspected 
three recently developed vermiculite 
mines rich beyond anything America 
possesses. Not only does the ore expand 
to a third greater volume than the Ameri- 
can ore, but it is dug by black Bantu 
laborers at about one-twentieth the cost 
of American ore. Steele contracted to buy 
the total output of the mines. 

An idea of the extent of the deposits 
can be gained from the fact that Steele 
expects to receive 2,000 tons a month this 
year and by 1948, when American ma- 
chinery has been installed, 15,000 tons 
a month. The total American production 
last year was 78,000 tons. 








FINANCE: The Match Game 

On March 12, 1932, the Swedish match 
king, Ivar Kreuger, lay down on the bed 
of his Paris apartment and put a bullet 


through his heart. The shot was: still 


reverberating last week as the Irving 
Trust Co. of New York mailed out to 
creditors of Kreuger’s International Match 
Corp. checks for $2,142,598, the seventh 
and final dividend. In doing so, the bank, 
which served as trustee in bankruptcy, 
gave this accounting: 

@ Although Kreuger had built an_ in- 
credible financial pyramid on_ fictitious 
assets, and had stolen or squandered 
other of the claimed assets of thé com- 
pany, a total of $33,889,088 has been 
realized by the liquidation of a business 
failure which many regarded as a total 
loss. This was about 35 per cent of the 
proved claims of $97,951,817. 

@ Including the final dividend, the 
amount recovered represents more than 


$350 for each $1,000 International Match 





Acme Photos 


tee of One Hundred at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. The committee, 
begun in 1926 with 27 members interested in civic improve- 
ment of’ Miami Beach, now has about 300. Mark C. Honeywell 
of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co, is president. 
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PEEP SHOW! 


SHOWS MOTOR-DRIVE SMOOTHNESS 


Guesswork goes out of the window when it comes to Robbins & 
Myers turntable drives for R.C.A. recorders. As a final check 
on performance, these quiet, gear-head synchronous motors go 
into the WOW Machine, where variations in spindle speed 
are transformed into a measurable bead of light. Inspection is 
precise, quick, sure. 


Even minor imperfections in the gear train could cause 
instantaneous surges. So tooth shapes of finished gears are 
projected and greatly enlarged for comparison with accurate 
contours. Thus does R&M cooperation in design and produc- 
tion guard fidelity in R.C.A. transcribers. Meeting unusual 
motor needs has been an R&M specialty for many years. It’s 
experience that can serve you, too. 


WOW MACHINE 


Developed by R. C. A., this inspec- 
tion device consists of a turntable 
with constant-tone record which is 
revolved by drive being tested. Vibra- 
tions picked up by tone arm are trans- 
formed into a pulsating bead of light, 
visible through eye-piece. A one-half 
inch bead represents .6 of 1% speed 


variation —the maximum permissible. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, CHIO + BRANTFORD. ONTARIO 


MOTORS * HOISTS * CRANES + MACHINE DRIVES + FANS * MOYNO PUMPS 
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debenture. After Kreuger’s suicide these 
sold in the New York market at $1.95 
to $25, 7 


@ Among the assets recovered was more 
than $1,300,000 in income taxes which 
International Match had deliberately 
overpaid on false statements of earnings, 
to create an illusion of prosperity during 


the sale of its securities to the American 
public. 
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JOBS: Birds With Chins 


Personnel directors who judge a job 
applicant’s character by the shape of his 
jaw were criticized by Dr. David W, 
Cook, the General Aniline & Film 
Corp.’s assistant industrial-relations direc. 
tor. “The number of chinless successes in 
business refutes the old theory that chin. 
less persons are unfit for leadership,” Dr, 
Cook told the American Management 
Association in Chicago. “Thousands of 
square-jawed persons have as much 
aggressiveness as a canary bird.” 
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PRODUCTS: What's New 


Spring: A new nonmagnetic alloy for 
watch mainsprings was announced last 
week by the Elgin National Watch Co., 
after twelve years of research. Called 
Elgiloy, it consists of cobalt, nickel, 
chromium, molybdenum, manganese, be- 
ryllium, iron, and carbon. “The most im- 
portant development in watches since 
jeweled bearings . . . 243 years ago,” 
said Howard D. Schaeffer, Elgin sales 
vice president. Other claims: ordinary 
springs rust after an hour of salt spray; 
Elgiloy doesn’t even after 500 hours. 
Elgiloy holds up better under stress and 
will keep a watch running from two to 
four hours longer than an ordinary main- 
spring. 

Roaster: An electronic coffee roaster 
will heat-treat green coffee beans to a 
toasty flavor in two minutes, according to 
Infra Roast, Inc., of Boston. The company 
is headed by August S. Torres, Colombian 
inventor. 

Radios: A_ table-model radio-phono- 
graph with attachable legs is being made 
by the Stewart-Warner Corp. . . . Electro- 
nic Laboratories, Inc., of Indianapolis is 
producing an interoffice communication 
system with built-in radio. 

Luggage: Suitcases and overnight bags 
of magnesium are being manufactured by 
the Mag Products Corp., Cleveland. 

Beater: The A. C. Gilbert Co. of New 
Haven, Conn., is making a new electric 
beater that hangs on the kitchen wall 
when not in use. Its extension cord will 
reach over a wide working area. 

Brush: A tooth brush with dentifrice- 
impregnated nylon bristles is being mar- 
keted by the No-Paste Brush Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Barges: Two Diesel-powered barges for 
transporting cars by river from Evans- 
ville, Ind., to Guntersville, Ala., have 
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Smaller and Smaller:To press-agent 
National Donut Week, March 9 to 125, 
Edward Falasca thought it fitting to 
point to the decreasing size of the hole. 





been built by the St. Louis Shipbuilding 
& Steel Co. Each loads by ramp and car- 
ries 600 autos plus 498 long tons of 
freight. Top speed is 14.5 miles an hour. 

Ink: A no-smudge printing ink that 
dries instantly has been developed by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: Industrial stock averages (Dow- 
Jones) declined by 3.45 points last week 
to close March 8 at 175.84. 


Freight Cars: To help relieve the | 


freight-car shortage, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hiked demurrage 
(payment for unduly. detaining cars at 
ports) from a standard penalty rate of 
about $2.20 a day up to a maximum of 
$16.50. 

Airlines: The coveted Denver-to-Los 
Angeles route of Western Air Lines will 
be sold to United Air Lines if the Civil 
Aeronautics Board approves. United 
needs it to give transcontinental service 
to Los Angeles. Western will concentrate 
on north-south service. 

Personnel: A. E. Patterson was elected 
president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York to succeed Lewis A. 
Douglas, the new Ambassador to Britain 
... J. Howard Pew, President of the 
Sun Oil Co. for the last 35 years, an- 
nounced he would resign. Joseph N. 
Pew Jr. is expected to become board 
chairman and Robert G. Dunlop, presi- 
dent . . . Graham Towers, governor of 
the Bank of. Canada, was elected an 
executive director for Canada of the 
World Bank . . . Clarence W. Avery 
was elected board chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Barik- of Chicago. 








HAND-FASHIONED QUALITY 





As illustrated . $12.50 


MOCCASIN 


O Uf welll 


An authentic Moccasin interpreted in the 
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Taylor Tradition ...smartly informal foot- 
wear hand-fashioned in soft, resilient Golden 
Chestnut...tannage without peer. Distinctive 
Taylor craftsmanship brings to this fine 


Moccasin a sound, double-soled construction. 


TAYLOR CORP. MANUFACTURERS BOSTON, 


MASS. 
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WALL STREET 


‘‘Curiouser and Curiouser” 


“Where am 1?” Alice was more con- 
fused than when she had fallen down 
the rabbit hole. “Vou’re where you are, 
of course,” the Duchess replied, “in the 
Chicago Wheat Pit, naturally.” Alice 
didn’t feel natural at all, but she 
thought it impolite to argue. “That 
man over there,” announced the Duch- 
ess, “is buying September wheat.” 

“You mean he is buying wheat that 
doesn’t exist?” asked Alice. 

“It had better—in September,” mut- 
tered the Duchess darkly. 

“I don’t think ——” said Alice. 
“Then you shouldn't talk,” snapped the 

Duchess. 

To 100 million or more Americans, 
including many financial _ literate, 
Alice’s confusion is nothing if not 
understandable—the 38 great commod- 
ity markets are virtual Wonderlands 
beyond comprehension. But to thou- 
sands of others, the buying and selling 
of futures in wheat and cotton, soy- 
beans and hides, are familiar operations 
through which they protect their cap- 
ital. When a farmer in May sells wheat 
for September delivery, he buys protec- 
tion against a drop in the market. 
When a cotton mill in May sells Oc- 
tober cotton, it protects its inventory 
against a drop in the price of cotton— 
and a comparable drop in the price of 
its finished goods. 

But transactions between buyers and 
sellers who represent trade interests are 
rarely in balance. And that’s where 
speculators play their vital role. With- 
out speculative activity, markets would 
not be fluid, price swings would be 
much sharper. The risks these specu- 
lators take are great—too great for all 
but the well-heeled and the well-versed 
—but so too are their rewards. 

In this specialized field, the nation- 
wide investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane is definitely 
not “smail potatoes.” Its Commodity 
Department serves commodity-traders 
exceedingly well. Reason: with access 
to the firm’s 45,000 miles of private 
wires, connecting 92 offices, it provides 
sources of information vital to efficient 
trading. In markets that move in min- 
utes, it’s geared for split-minute trans- 
mission of spot news, still finds time to 
issue periodic studies on individual 
commodities.* This comprehensive ap- 
proach to commodity trading has 
brought many a “well done” from those 
who need facts, benefit from facts 
translated into action. 





* Newest study ‘‘Corree’’, available at no charge. 
Just address request to Department S-7. Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y.- 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





‘Planning’ vs. the Price System 
-by HENRY HAZLITT 


The British White Paper, “Eco- 
nomic Survey for 1947,” will repay 
the closest study by everyone inter- 
ested in the survival of economic free- 
dom. It typifies the attitude of the 
most sincere, well-meaning, and_ in- 
telligent government planners every- 
where. It makes no direct attack on 
the private-enterprise _sys- 


exist, because under a free price sys- 
tem it is here that the greatest profit 
incentives are offered. 

~ It is said that less than-10 per 
cent of the British economy is or will 
be nationalized under present plans, 
and that “private enterprise” is re- 
sponsible for the other 90 per cent. ° 

But at every turn in Britain 





tem. It contains, indeed, 
many statements with which 
every defender of that sys- 
tem will heartily agree, e.g.: 
“In the longer view, in- 
creased output per man- 
year is the only way to 
expand production and the 
standard of living.” 

The White Paper decries 
“theoretical blueprints.” It 
tells us that the “essential 
difference between totalitarian and 
democratic planning” is that “the for- 
mer subordinates all individual desires 
and preferences to the demands of 
the state,” but that a democratic gov- 
ernment must “conduct its economic 
planning in a manner which preserves 
the maximum possible freedom of 
choice to the individual citizen.” 





The authors of the White Paper 


seem to be quite unaware, however, of 


_the extent to which their actual plans 
contradict these announced ideals. We 
soon find them declaring that “the gov- 
ernment must lay down the economic 
tasks for the nation; it must say which 
things are the.most important.” This 
means that neither producers nor con- 
sumers are permitted to do this for 
themselves. After repudiating “eco- 
nomic blueprints,” moreover, the au- 
thors of the White Paper set their own 
“targets.” They tell us by exactly what 
percentage exports must increase in 
1947. “Export targets are being worked 
out for the individual industries to 
correspond with the global target.” 
They insist that the government must 
control imports “tightly,” and they 
present a “program for 1947” show- 
ing just how much food, raw mate- 
rials, machinery, oil, tobacco, and 
consumer goods can be permitted to 
enter. They have detailed quantitative 
programs for the production of coal, 
electric power, steel, railways, ship- 
ping, agriculture, building and capital 
equipment. 

The one thing they seem to forget 
is that under a free price-system these 
problems solve themselves. Produc- 
tion tends to increase most precisely 
where the greatest relative shortages 





private enterprise is pre- 
vented from functioning. 
The White Paper _ itself 
points to “a large number of 
direct controls . . . rationing, 
raw-material controls, build- 
ing licensing, production 
controls, import licensing, 
capital issues control, ete. 
Other controls again, such 
as price control, influence 
the course of production by 
limiting profiting margins.” The au- 
thors, however, give no-sign of recog- 
nizing the extent to which these con- 
trols have reduced and unbalanced 
production. They talk, on the contrary, 
as if production could only be kept in 
balance by their own constant inter- 
vention at every point. 

Yet such controls are as unnecessary 
and harmful in the field of foreign 
as of domestic trade. If American food- 
stuffs are more essential to British con- 
sumers than American movies, they 
can be trusted to make that discovery 
for themselves. If you forbid a British 
consumer to buy an American auto- 
mobile, he will use the money to buy a 
British automobile or some other do- 
mestic product instead. That will raean 
one less British car or other home 
product available for export. Though 
the British consumer is deprived of 
what he wants, the trade balance is 
not improved. In peacetime “planned” 
imports are needless and foolish, and 
“planned” exports are still more so. 
The British must export what foreign- 
ers want, not what the government 
thinks foreigners ought to get. 





Under free exchanges all such 
problems used to solve themselves. If 
a country bought more from abroad 
than it sold, it ran short of foreign 
balances. Equilibrium was usually soon 
restored by gold shipments or a 
corrective movement of prices and 
exchange rates. But price controls, 
exchange controls, and blocked cur- 
rencies now prevent all such auto- 
matic signals and adjustments. Here is 
simply one more illustration of how 
one control brings on an ever-expand- 
ing network of controls. 
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Hiltey 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS 





Rarely does one find a group of hotels of such outstanding distinction as these 
fourteen Hilton Hotels located in. key cities from coast to coast. Individually 
they are different in character and distinguished in tradition . . . yet their 
quality is inherently the same through the high standards of Hilton operation. 


sore © Care 


C. N. HILTON, eressoent 
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Help feed famished 
muscles with fresh blood! 


@ When shoulder muscles seem 
to shout with pain after 
unaccustomed exercise, get 
busy! Help nature feed them 
a supply of fresh blood for 


tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles—your extra 
exercise has burned up their 
nourishment required for 
work. But rub those muscles 
with famous Absorbine Jr. and 
you step up your loca! 
circulation. Fresh blood sup- 
plies fresh nourishment and 
at the same time helps 
carry away irritating fa- 
tigueacids. Get Absorbine Jr. 
today—this famous formula 
of rare medicinal herbs and 
other scientifically chosen in- 
gredients from many lands. 
Help tired muscles become sup- 
ple again. You feel relaxed and 
ready to go. At all drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


-ah! m4 Absorbine J: 





renewed energy. You see: 





~ Friendly Frontier of the OLD WEST 
—That's The BLACK HILLS 


‘South Lakota 


The romantic and adventurous , 
western wonderland of the Black | 
Hills offers’ you indescribable 
ecenic splendor and a wholesome 
friendliness that is refreshingly 
stimulating. A vacation is relax- 
ing and restful in this eutdoor 
paradise of the Old West. 


Enjoy Its Infinite Variety 
Cool mountain streams and lakes, 
pine-clad peaks and lush green 
valleys, the awe-inspiring Bad 
Lands, and the unsurpassed 
beauty of Mt. Rushmore and 
Custer State Park are a beck- 
oning vacationland from flow- 
ering Spring through color- | 
splashed Autumn. Golfing, ° 
swimming, fishing, boating, 
hiking, riding and touring are 
but a few of the many pleas- 
ures that await you in the 
scenic Black Hills. 


Write for colorful FREE FOLDER 
on the Black Hills today! 


A H. Pankow; Publicity Director 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
PIERRE SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Methodist Millions 


“It is the greatest gain in any church 
in any year in the history of this country.” 
Thus Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of New 
York greeted the March 4 announcement 
of the Methodist Council of Bishops that 
the Methodist Church had won 1,021,210 
new members in the United States during 
1946, topping its “Year of Evangelism” 
goal of 1,000,000 converts. Of the new 
Methodists, 540,265 joined by confession 
of faith and 480,945 transferred from 
other faiths and denominations. The 
United States membership is now close 
to 9,000,000. 


oo 


Parable of the Talents 


Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Bluffton, Ohio_ (population 
2,077), each took a $10 bill out of the 
offering plates Feb. 2. The minister, the 
Rev. E. N. Bigelow, had just finished a 
sermon on the parable of the nobleman 
who gave his servants talents to invest, as 
told in Matthew 25 and Luke 19. One 
increased his talent tenfold, one returned 
five talents for one, another doubled his, 
while the last “digged in the earth, and 
hid his lord’s money . . . His lord an- 
swered and said unto him, Thou wicked 
and slothful servant.” 

Mr. Bigelow explained to his congre- 
gation that $8,000 was needed to im- 
prove and beautify the church. Each 
parishioner was to take his $10 “talent” 
and, for the next five months, try to in- 
crease it. Although the church now has 
only 136 members, almost $2,000 was 
distributed. One talent even traveled by 
mail to an ex-member in Scotland. A list 
of suggestions—ranging from “wash win- 
dows” to “raise rabbits”—accompanied 
each talent, but the pastor and_ the 
finance committee urged each to think 
of his own idea. 
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As the first month ended last week, Mr. 
Bigelow and the committee were more 
than pleased with the results of the novel 
experiment. Parishioners were started on 
everything from fattening pigs and chick. 
ens to collecting waste’ paper. LuRena 
and. Clarence Young reported that thei; 
“talent” pig weighed 150 pounds but they 
hoped to get him up to 200 before they 
sold it for the church. Mr. and Mrs. Cleon 
Triplett had already pyramided their 
joint $20 into $73 by selling home-baked 
doughnuts, “Sudsey” dishcloths and 
washcloths, and boxes of greeting cards, 
A joint bake sale by the young adults 
group Feb. 15 brought in $89.10. 

Other members were baby sitting and 
making hand-painted neckties, sweaters, 
and pot holders. Clair Fett planned an 
old-furniture auction for May 3. By sug- 
gesting stories such as this one on the 
project, Eugene Benroth had already in. 
creased his $10 by $25. Roger Hauen- 
stein will donate all fees he makes from 
playing the organ at weddings in nearby 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Even the pastor helped 
by hiring a secretary, Mrs. Norman Trip- 
lett, for six hours a week at $1 an hour. 

In a spirit of competition and excite- 
ment, parishioners keep tabs on progress. 
Bulletin boards in the back of the church 
and at Sidney’s Drugstore in the heart 
of town advertise the products and serv- 
ices available. Meanwhile the idea spread 
to Lima 21 miles away, where the Rev. 
Gerald H. Coen, pastor of the First 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, 
handed out 100 $10 bills on Feb. 18. 

Although the grand tetal at First Pres- 
byterian will not be tabulated until the 
great Day of In-Gathering June 22, Mr. 
Bigelow is confident that the $8,000 total 
will be reached. He will have no greater 
praise for his parishioners than the words 
of the talents parable, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 








wheat shipped to Italy 


Feeding the ——— Pope Pius XII inspects bread baked in the Vatican from 
by the U.S. National Catholic Welfare Conference, Amert- 





Acme 


can Catholic bishops this week open a campaign for $5,000,000 for foreign relief. 



















































































When the time comes for Junior’s spring checkup... 
dental care and perhaps medical attention... Dad is likely 
to feel it most. Financially, at least. 

Regular trips to the dentist, routine checkups at the 
family doctor’s office are mighty important and must never 
be neglected. And where money is concerned, Seaboard 
Finance Company has helped many a parent through a tem- 


porary financial emergency. 


Just another way in which Seaboard, with offices from 





coast to coast serves the American family. Remember, friendly 





‘help and counsel await you at your nearest Seaboard office. 
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The Man of Tomorrow 
by JOHN LARDNER 


Advanced students of cubology 
have long krown Mr. John Scarne as 
the world’s foremost authority on crap 
shooting. His book “Scarne on Dice,” 
which runs a modest 413 pages, is 
the definitive work on this urgent 
topic, being almost as wide as Mr. 
Scarne himself from cover to cover. 

Our protagonist is also 
the world’s foremost author- 
ity on cutting a deck of 
cards to the ace, and other 
useful pasteboard tactics. A 
good many years ago, when 
Mr. Scarne was younger but 
already skillful with — his 
fingers, he demonstrated his 
ace-cutting technique to the 
late Arnold Rothstein, at 
one of those very same 
poker games which later in- 
fected Mr. Rothstein with a case of 
rigor mortis. The young man’s talent 
made such a deep impression on Mr. 
Rothstein, Mr. Nigger Nate Raymond, 
Mr. Titanic Thompson, and other 
club members that they wanted to 
subsidize or endow him on a_per- 
manent poker foundation, But Mr. 
Scarne has got a respectable nature. 
He said no. 

Mr. Scarne is more than respectable. 
He is to games what Dr. Einstein is 
to advanced physics. He is deep and 
abstruse. His fellow magicians and 
sleight-of-hand experts have often 
spoken of Mr. Scarne as a dreamer, 
because he does not work the theat- 
rical beat as fully as his gifts would 
permit. He lingers long hours in his 
laboratory in New Jersey, brooding 
over the tables of logarithms—although 
as a matter of fact, since logarithms 
are not exact enough to meet Mr. 
Scarne’s needs at all times, he more 
than once shoves them aside and 
works out his own formulas. 

For nine years Mr, Scarne has been 
developing and polishing a game more 
profound and “skillful” than - chess. 
Only in the last year did he get his 
final problem ironed out. The game 
is now on the market. It is called 
“Scarne,” to satisfy the abstract and 
noncommercial pride of its author. 


“Let’s say that a few thousand 
years ago, a guy named Chess _ in- 
vented the game that goes by his 
name,” said Mr. Scarne to your corre- 
spondent the other day, emerging 
from his laboratory to breathe the 
air of the world outside. “All right. 
He’s had a long run for his dough. 
Two thousand years from now, when 





bigger than chess.” 


I am forgotten as a dice and card 
authority, men, women, children, and 
experts will be playing Scarne and the 
name will be a household word. I 
won't be a guy. I will be a universal 
pastime.” 

Mr. Scarne is declaring war on 
chess in behalf of his own game. That 
is to say, he plans in the 
near future to descend upon 
the Marshall Chess Club, 
the mother temple of the 
art in New York City, and 
challenge the assembled ex- 
perts to master his game. 
Anyone can play Scarne, 
but no one can master it. 

“For the simple reason,” 
says its creator, “that there 
are 40,116,600 different 
starting positions, give or 
take a starting position.” 

I have dabbled with the game of 
Scarne myself for the last week or so. 
If the chess masters are alarmed (and 
they are, for they know Mr. Scarne by 
reputation), imagine the state of mind 
of a witless operative like myself. 
Several rabbits, and one or two un- 
usually bright Rhode Island Red 
chickens, have beaten me at chess in 
their time. I can play Scarne. As with 
checkers, anyone can play it. But I am 
approximately 40,116,593 moves from 
mastering it. I pointed this out to Mr. 
Scarne. 

“All right, friend, all right,” said 
the master crisply. “You don’t have to 
master it. You just play it and build 
up your brain a bit in the places where 
it needs it. It is guys like Horowitz and 
Fine and Alekhine that must try to 
master Scarne. They must try—but 
they won't make it. This game is 


Mr. Scarne does not claim to be a 
master plaver himself. He is just a 
master creator. Several devotees of 
Scarne have already come forth who 
can give him a tough contest, and be- 
fore long there will be dozens who can 
beat him. Mr. Scarne can provide 
Willie Ryan, the national checkers ace. 
with fair competition at checkers, and 
he plays fine poker when he can keep 
from laughing at the thought of what 
he might be doing to the cards with 
his fingers if so disposed, but play is 
not his speciality. He designs. He 
creates. He molds mathematics. 

Two thousand years from now—well, 
I for one am kissing off the memory 
of Mr. Chess, the old-time inventor, 
right now, without waiting. 








SPORTS 


FOOTBALL: Win or Lose 


Surprisingly, City College of New York 
received 38 applications for the job. After 
eliminating all but fifteen, the college ad- 
mitted it was stuck; the survivors had uni- 
formly fine backgrounds. 

As a solution, they were given a writ- 
ten examination last Saturday. The ques- 
tions were all about the mechanics of 
victory. The highest mark would land its 
author the job of coaching the City Col- 
lege football team. The team has lost 26 
of its last 27 games. 


Po 


TRACK: Dodds Double 


In the Columbian mile, last Saturday in 
New York, Gil Dodds ran the way some 
experts said he shouldn’t. They thought 
he would have to pace himself, for a 
change. Characteristically, he broke loose 
at the start and tried to run himself out 
of sight. He won by 70 yards in 4:07.1- 
second only to his own world’s indoor 
record of 4:06.4. 

One hour later, in the 2-mile event, 
Dodds ran the way some experts thought 
he couldn’t or wouldn’t. For three laps 
he was last in the seven-man field. He 
took his time about moving up through 
the next eleven laps. With eight laps to 
go, he took the lead away from Forest 
Efaw and went on to win by 40 yards. 

It was the first time an American had 
ever scored a double at these distances. 
It was the nineteenth straight time Dodds 
has run the way that won. 
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BASKETBALL: All-Kentucky 


As a matter of formality, Southeastern 
Conference coaches and sports writers 
went through with the voting. They 
picked Jack Tingle for the fourth year 
in a row, gave places to two sopho- 
mores, Ralph Beard and Wah Wah 
Jones, for the second time, and voted in 
Kenny Rollins and Joe Holland. For the 
first time in conference history, every 
position on the All-Southeastern basket: 
ball team went to one school—the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. The selectors re- . 
gretted having no room left for towering, 
Alex Groza, who was second only to 
Beard in racking up the points that gave 
Kentucky 32 victories in 34 games. 

Coach Adolph Rupp’s appraisal of his 
team also went all the way. Earlier, he 
had been typically cautious about com- 
paring it with other Kentucky basketball 
teams he has assembled since 1930 
(Newsweek, Jan. 6). Last week he left 
himself no loopholes: “This is the best 
team I ever coached. In fact, it’s the best 
team I’ve ever seen.” 

Apparently, he wasn’t worried about 
what might happen in the National In- 


vitation tournament, which begins at 
Madison Square Garden in New York this 

















@ YOUR HEAD ELECTRICAL MAN is an 
Electrical Expert. He’s a Cost Reducer, 
too. And right now is a particularly good 
time to let him prove it. Here’s why— 


During the tremendously increased 


production of recent years, there has been 
a sharp increase in the amount of power 
required for automatic machinery. Most 
electrical systems have been operating 
under abnormal stress. They are over- 
loaded, unreliable and poorly located or 








You hired him as 


an E. E. but 
he’s a mighty 


good €. R. too 





inflexible with respect to present machine 
locations. Excessive ‘‘down time”’ and 
higher production costs are certainties. 


Check with your head electrical man. 
If he has a problem, a Square D Field 


Engineer will be glad to work with him 
in solving it. 

The counsel of experienced Square D 
Field Engineers is available, without ob- 
ligation, through Square D offices located 
in 50 principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 


Wherever.electricity is distributed and controlled 
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LOS ANGELES 
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PROPERTY INSURANCE 


What's Extended Coverage? 


The insurance business, we realize, some- 
times uses terminology that confuses the man 
in the street. We don’t do it deliberately. 
The reason is that what we have to sell is a 
legal document, a contractual (there we go!) 
obligation to perform under a specified con- 
tingency (whoops!). In order to accurately 


describe that. obligation, we must use lan- 
guage of legal significance and acceptance, 


‘A dozen years ago what is now called 
“extended coverage” was known as the 
“supplemental contract”, People used to look 


1d 
blank when agents said “supplemental con- 
tract”, Tt was necessary to make clear what 
it supplemented and contracted, ‘The addi. 
tional insurance provided by the Extended 
Coverage Endorsement extends a fire policy 
to include insurance against windstorm, hail, 
explosion, riot, civil commotion, aircraft, 
smoke and vehicle damage. 


Even those hazards are not too easily de- 
fined. Legal minds, who have considerable 
to say about how insurance is described, are 
inclined to be quite chilly toward agents and 
advertising men who want to tell about 
insurance in one syllable words, 


Even semanticists, those professors of 
words, have to admit that common acceptance 
of meaning cannot be the criterion for choos- 
ing insurance terms. Common acceptance of 
word-meanings changes every generation in 
many cases. In insurance practice, where the 
legally accepted meanings of many words go 
back three hundred years, and some of them 
more than a thousand years, the meanings 
set up by legal precedent must control. And 
legal meanings change far more slowly than 
commonly accepted meanings, 

Which is the best reason in the world for 
having an agent or broker you can trust to 
help you decide what insurance coverage 
best fits your needs. 


To meet the insurance requirements of the 
hundred million people who buy insurance 
in America, hundreds of kinds of policies 
and supplements to them are necessary. Only 
trained insurance agents and brokers keep 
track of all these contracts and their varia- 
tions. These firms act as advisors on insur- 
ance, and this activity is vital to the security 
of American homes and businesses. 


For your sake they should be—and they 
ure —free to select not only the contracts 
best suited to your situation, but the com- 
panies which in their trained judgment will 
best perform the contracts. Not only do more 
than 5,000 American insurance agents have 
agency agreements with one or more of the 
Security companies—thus testifying to their 
belief in the job we do for their clients — 
but many more thousands of brokers place 
insurance with these companies. So you may 
be sure that the most reliable and favorable 
insurance contract will be yours when your 
agent sends you one in any of these: the 
Security Insurance Company of New Haven, 
The East & West Insurance Company of New 
Haven, the New Haven Underwriters, or The 
Connecticut Indemnity Company. 


SECURITY 


Insurance Companies 
Home Office: New Haven, Connecticut 
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British Combine 
Freeze Out: War Risk (second from left), one of the favorites in the Grand No 
tional, worked out on the beach near Selsey, England, on Feb. 26. With historic 
Aintree, where the National is scheduled to be run on March 28, buried under a 
blanket of snow and frost, trainer Bruce Hobbs took War Risk and other horses 
in his string to the seashore to keep them in condition for the big race. 





week with Kentucky as defending cham- 
pion and favorite. The tournament cast 
otherwise includes: 

@ West Virginia, whose only defeat was 
a 57-55 heartbrea'er against Navy. Last 
year, his first, Coach Lee Patton won, 
22 out of 24 games with a combination 
of three freshmen and two sophomores. 
This season, he benched three veterans 
and put in three more freshmen. One of 
them was scoring leader Fred Schaus, 
who received offers from about 50 col- 
leges when he left the Navy in 1946. 


@ Duquesne, Last week the Dukes, after 
winning 19 straight, left the college sea- 
son without a single unbeaten team when 
they lost to Georgetown, an earlier victim. 


@ Utah, which still has Arnold Ferrin 
and Wat Misaka, two of the Cinderella 
Kids who won the 1944 National Col- 
legiate AA title after a last-minute invi- 
tation. 


€ Bradley University, winner of 25 out 
of 30 games. 


@ North Carolina State, which won the 
Southern Conference title by defeating 
North Carolina U. in its final game. 


€ Long Island University, New York 
metrepolitan champion with 17 wins and 
4 losses. 


@ St. John’s University of Brooklyn, 
which, with one game to go, had won 
14 and lost 6. 

The National Invitation will end on 
March 24. The following night the Gar- 
den will be the scene of the East-West 
finals in the NCAA tournament, domi- 
nated for the last two years by Oklahoma 
A: & M. and the 7-footer Bob Kurland. 
This year, speed and the fast break might 
get the upper hand. Navy, appearing in 
the event for the first time, has a set of 


PP 


5-foot-9 forwards in Capt. Kenny Shu- 
gart and Jack Robbins. Texas, whose 25- 
game schedule was smudged up only by 
Oklahoma A. & M.—which also handed 
Kentucky its first defeat—has only three 
squad members taller than 5-foot-10. 
Other early entrants: Holy Cross, Wyo- 
ming, Oregon State, and Wisconsin. 
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CRICKET: Fed Up 


In their last prewar -cricket meeting, 
Australia and England had played to a 
tight stalemate. In the test series which 
began in Brisbane on Nov. 29 and ended 
last week in Sydney, the Australians had 
an easy time of it. They won three and 
drew two of the five matches played. 

Two reasons were offered for the 
English team’s poor showing: (1) a gen- 
eral slackness that looked like war weari- 
ness; and (2) sickness, partly brought on 
by - unaccustomed amount of good 
food. 
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TENNIS: Powerhouses 


All last week, in a New York armory, 
the crowds watched Jack Kramer and 
Pauline Betz blast away. Kramer became 
indoor as well as outdoor champion of 
American tennis by cannonballing Bob 
Falkenburg, 6-1, 6-2, 6-2. In four tourna- 
ment tests, Kramer didn’t lose a set or 
even allow anyone to break through his 
service. A similar emphasis on power 
gave Miss Betz her fourth national indoor 
title, clinched this time with a 6-2, 7-5 
victory over Doris Hart. 

Coach Mercer Beasley called it “tennis 
without defense. Everything is attack 
these days.” 
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"Free enterprise ¢ 
is a failure!” 


By Dr, Phineas Q, Twitch, “Eminent” Economist | 
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Basics must awaken to the dangers 
of free enterprise! | 


Do you realize that the United States 
has less than 7% of the world’s popula- 
tion — but it has 54% of the world’s 
telephones, 84% of the world’s auto- 
mobiles, nearly half the radios, 92% 
of all the bathtubs on this planet, 
50,000,000 savings bank accounts and 
70,000,000 life insurance policies? 

Furthermore, Americans spend over 
$4,000,000 a day just for tickets to the 


movies alone! 


This is unfair! We have more than 
our share of everything. What is to 
blame for this state of affairs? Free 
enterprise! It is appalling to think 
that a mere 7% of the world’s popula- 
tion should be in a position to take 
92% of the world’s tub baths — as the 


* Listen to the New Electric Hour—the HOUR OF 
CHARM. Sundays, 4:30 P. M., EST, CBS. 


rising younger generation will, | am 
sure, agree! 


Plough Prosperity Under 


The way out of this shameful abun- 
dance is to scrap the system of free 
enterprise and adopt communism, 
socialism or some similar plan. When 
government runs all business, quite 
naturally production will be slowed 
down and progress curtailed. 

Of course, this will change our tax 
system. Government in business pays 
little or no taxes. This means that the 
people will be forced to take on tax 
burdens now carried by business and 
won't be able to waste their money on 
bathtubs, radios and moving pictures. 

Naturally, after the government takes 
over, there will be a certain amount of 


confusion, but eventually a few million 
experts will get things straightened out. 


Magnificent Experiment 


This experiment worked out very sue- 
cessfully in Nazi Germany. And while 
Hitler didn’t win the war, we must all 
admit that he did conquer the danger- 
ous system of free enterprise, with its 
attendant evils, such as too many bath- 
tubs and too high a standard of living. 





Dr. Twitch’s thinking may be wacky, but 
his facts are right.. Business management 
has helped America achieve the world’s 
highest standard of living—yet some people 
think that government should run _busi- 
ness! When a country’s governing ma- 
chinery runs its business machinery, too, 
the people have no protection from either 
political or economic abuse. 


_ America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
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POWER TO HEAL 
THE HEARTS OF MEN 


EacH OF US— 
whether engi- 
neer, farmer, 
teacher or la- 
borer — has 
been given the 
opportunity to 
glimpse the 
possibilities for a better, happier 
world. 

In this new global age a divine 
providence has revealed the -way to a 
glorious future for mankind. 

Available to all who will have faith 

are the spiritual resources of the eter- 
nal universe—that treasurehouse of 
wealth which increases when it is 
shared but which is withheld when 
claimed for selfish purposes. 
: Without faith, however, eur plans 
and programs build no lasting bridges 
} across the chasms of race prejudice 
and class struggle. Until we heed the 
Power who heals the hearts of men, 
; our spiritual poverty will frustrate all 
j hopes for world welfare. 

The teachings of the Baha’i World 
Faith carry assurance that the Power 
can again be invoked by all who make 
the search. A summary entitled 
“World Order Through World Faith” 


will be sent free on request. 
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536 Sheridan Road - Wilmette, Illinois 





























IT WON'T BE TOO LONG NOW 


Coolness 


worth waiting for 
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Song of Solomon—and Foss 


Never before in its history had the 
Boston Symphony performed a new work 
eight times in nine days. Nor had more 
than a few contemporary composers ever 
before been assured of that many per- 
formances in so short a time. ‘Yet this 
was the schedule begun last week for 
“The Song of Songs,” the second biblical 
solo cantata written by 24-year-old 
Lukas Foss. Composed for soprano and 
orchestra, “The Songs of Songs” was 
commissioned by the League of Com- 
posers for Ellabelle Davis, the fast rising 
Negro soprano. 

“The Song of Songs” had its world 
premiére in Boston on March 7. Con- 
vinced of its merit and without waiting 
for a verdict by the critics, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor and music director of 
the Boston Symphony, programmed the 
cantata for performances in Boston, 
Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 
New York, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn— 
and also for broadcast nationally this 
week over ABC. “You will be dead,” 
Koussevitzky said, shaking a _ paternal 
finger at Foss, “but this work will live.” 

The Boston critics, however, were not 
nearly so sure that “The Song of Songs” 


International 
Ellabelle Davis as “Aida” in Mexico 


would live as long as Koussevitzky 
thought. That great talent and promise 
had been shown, they were all agreed. 
But on the finished product, they split. 
Cyrus Durgin of The Globe liked it best. 
“The most important thing about “The 
Song of Songs’ is its beauty of emotional 
expression,” he wrote. “From first to 
last this is a song, and that is unusual in 
music today.” But Warren Storey Smith 
of The Post thought that “ 


real spirit of the text.” 


only here and 
there did Mr. Foss seem to capture the 
Alexander Wil- 
liams of The Herald felt that the. com- 


poser “has written a musical composition 
first and a setting of a poetical text a 
long way second.” 

All agreed, however, that Miss Davis 
had used her big soprano voice in the 
fullest expression the music allowed, A 
Queen of Sheba this time, the former 
seamstress from New Rochelle, N. Y,, 
portrayed another dusky heroine last 
summer when she sang Aida in Mexico 
City. Last year, the League of Composers 
named Miss Davis “the outstanding 
American singer of the year’—an honor 
which led to the Foss commission. 

Symphonist in Solitude: Foss chose 
the King James version of “The Song of 
Songs, which is Solomon’s” only after 
rejecting the modern poetry he scanned 
for a suitable subject. In the Bible, he 
says, “almost everything screams for 
music. 

Foss first won naticnal recognition at 
21, when the Boston Symphony presented 
his symphonic piece, “The Prairie.” Al- 
though he was born in Berlin, he con- 
siders himself an American in training 
and development because he came to 
this country when he was 15 and became 
a citizen as soon as possible. 

For the last two years Foss has held 
the post of chief pianist for the Boston 
Symphony—a job which brings him finan- 
cial security, yet leaves him with plenty 
of time to compose. Creative work, he 
believes, calls for absolute solitude. 
Hence, he is still a bachelor. 

Besides his talents as a composer and 
pianist, Foss is also a conductor and teach- 
er. He would like to write for the theater, 
because he thinks that a musician should 
be flexible. Many of his musical col- 
leagues, he feels, are too limited in their 
interests. “A specialist,” he quipped, “is 
a man who does everything else worse.” 





















Ruth Orkin 
Foss: The Bible . . . “screams for music” 
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Charm for China: George, Made- 
leine, and Sophie Vlachos-Wei captivat- 
ed a Town Hall audience in New York 
on March 2 with friendly charm and 
eager piano playing. Children of a Chi- 
nese mother and a Greek father, they 
plan to tour for Chinese child welfare. 





Waltz Me Around, Ivanovici 


For the first time since the magazine 
Billboard inaugurated its Honor Roll of 
Hits in March 1945, a waltz occupied the 
much-desired No. 1 spot—a further indi- 
cation of the trend toward “sweet” music, 
and the beginning of the end for Richard 
and his overly put-upon door. The waltz 
at the top is titled “Anniversary Song,” 
and in its present form it is one of the 
musical hits from the current movie “The 
Jolson Story.” 

Those who think they have heard it 
before are -correct. As the “Danube 
Waves” waltz it has been played spas- 
modically on semiclassical and “pops” 
programs ever since it was written back 
in the ’80s. Its author, one J. Ivanovici, 
was a Rumanian military band inspector 
who died in Vienna, in October 1902. 
Jolson himself suggested the tune for the 
movie—and for no particular reason, asso- 


ciates say; he just happened to think of it. © 


He and Saul Chaplin, a Hollywood choral 
director and arranger, wrote the words. 
The expert plugging given the song from 
both Hollywood and New York (Mood 
Music Co., Inc., holds the copyright) 
would probably dumfound Ivanovici, 
who was in his time, after all, competing 
with a man named Johann Strauss. 


Per 


Plattersful of Money 


Figures from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue show that the gross volume of 
phonograph record sales nearly tripled 
m 1946. Tax collections on disks (10 per 
cent of manufacturers’ sales prices) 
reached $6,129,456. The total for 1945 
was $2,347,895.  - 


Disappointment in Detroit 


Regardless of what happened any- 
where else in the United States, Detroit 
produced the week’s best anticlimax. On 
Wednesday, March 5, a slim, serious, 
blond girl sang for one hour and 40 
minutes on the bare. stage of the Music 
Hall, home of the Detroit Symphony. To 
be sure of secrecy, Secret Service men 
had first prowled into all the corners, 
then locked the doors. When the girl had 
finished singing in French, Italian, Span- 
ish, and English—including arias from 
“Rigoletto,” .“Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
and “The Marriage of Figaro”’—Karl 
Krueger, conductor of the Detroit orches- 
tra, approved the audition. The next day, 
it was announced from Washington that 
Margaret Truman, 23-year-old daughter 
of the President of the United States, 
would make her formal debut as a singer 
on Sunday, March 9, over the ABC net- 
work with the Detroit Symphony. 

Miss Truman’s ambition for a career as 
a singer is no more news than her 
father’s passion for the piano. As a matter 
of fact, she had set her heart on grand 
opera at a time when it could not be 
said that her father had his on the White 
House. In Missouri last summer, Marga- 
ret practiced three or four hours every 
day. This winter, accompanied by her 
teacher, Mrs. Margaret Armstrong Strick- 
ler of Kansas City, she spent as much time 
as possible studying in New York. With 
Mrs. Strickler, her guide for seven years 
and a former professional singer herself, 
Margaret became a familiar face at the 
Metropolitan Opera. : 

But when and how would the Presi- 
dent’s daughter finally make her debut? 
Mrs. Strickler thought of her old friend, 
Krueger. Back in the days when Krueger 
had been conductor of the Kansas -City 
Philharmonic, Mrs. Strickler and her hus- 
band, Thomas J. Strickler, vice president 
and general manager of the Kansas City 
Gas Co., had been patrons of the orches- 
tra. If Kreuger didn't agree that Margaret 
was ready, she and her charge would go 
back home quietly. 

When Kreuger did agree, commenting 
on Margaret’s coloratura range (a top 
of G above high C), everything seemed 
set. Then a hitch developed over the 
choice of program. Krueger, it was said, 
wanted Margaret to sing comparatively 
simple songs like a Tosti “Serenata” or 
“Cielito Lindo.” Another .faction wanted 
something more florid. But everybody, in- 
cluding the reporters, who were allowed 
to see Margaret only when she was being 
photographed, agreed that the cause 
célébre had more than enough simple, 
natural charm—whatever the verdict on 
the voice. . 

On Saturday, the 8th, however, came 
the anticlimax. Miss Truman, whom old 
friends remembered as a little girl who 
suffered frequently from colds, came 
down with that old bugaboo of all sing- 
ers: “an upper respiratory infection” with 
“severe laryngitis.” Her debut, therefore, 
was postponed for one week. 
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TEACHERS: Meager Salaries, National Scandal 


The first nudge seemed accidental, 
but the ones that followed were too in- 
sistent to be ignored. When the sales- 
woman retreated to the shelves to search 
out another pair of shoes, the mother 
turned impatiently to her daughter. The 
girl smiled brightly. “She’s a teacher,” she 
whispered triumphantly. 

Remarks of this sort no longer upset 
the teacher-saleswoman, employed dur- 
ing school hours in the Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, High School. Years ago when she 
began her teaching career, the idea of 
selling shoes to supplement her salary 





would have compromised her vanity. But 
the heat of that emotional reaction had 
long since been dissipated by the chilling 
knowledge that to live decently and sup- 
port two daughters she had to find an 
additional source of income. 

The economic plight ef this teacher 
was neither peculiar to herself last week 
nor to Oyster Bay,* famous as the home 
of President Theodore Roosevelt. Thou- 
sands of other teachers the country over 
were in the same harrowing financial fix. 
Steadily rising living costs and poor pay 
had brought the profession to a historic 
low level. 

The struggle of the American school- 
teacher to maintain an exterior of re- 
spectability on the meager salaries of- 
fered by most communities had become 
a national scandal. Day laborers in many 
cases made more money than teachers. 
So did dog catchers, street cleaners, 
ditchdiggers, and exterminators. Men and 
women who had taught school for ten, 
fifteen, and twenty years were becoming 
cynical. The whole future of the pro- 
fession was imperiled by a lack of en- 
thusiasm for teaching among the very 
people from whom the schools might one 
day be expected to draw replacements. 
Fresh applicants for jobs were few; the 
number of young men and women con- 
templating teaching as their life work 
was diminishing rapidly. 

The New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion, an upstate organization with 44,000 





*Average teacher’s salary, $2,750; average senior- 
ity, fifteen years. 


A 
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members, found in a survey that only 56 
per cent of high-school seniors, compared 
with a prewar 10 per cent, were even 
mildly interested in teaching. The asso. 
ciation uncovered even more dishearten. 
ing information: Most teachers were in 
debt, one man so deeply that he had to 
sell his cemetery lots to pay some bills 
while another teacher, a man of 50 with 
two children to support, had taken a job 
scrubbing floors in a hotel. 

The Happy Profession: Fifteen 
years ago when millions of workers were 
jobless, the average teacher was frequent. 
ly an object of open envy. He or she had 
the security of a job and, even with the 
salary cuts ordered in many cities and 
towns, fairly good pay. The hours were 
agreeable, the vacations long, and in the 
dim future was a comfortable pension. 

Some disadvantages accompanied the 
work: A teacher was expected to be a 
paragon of virtue. Public drinking and 
even smoking were taboo in many com- 
munities; teachers had .v follow rules of 
propriety which laymen could safely dis. 
regard. Teachers generally were looked 
upon as happy citizens from whom cheer- 
fulness and optimism and safe thinking 
could be demanded. 

The thought that teachers, like musi- 
cians, actors, and carpenters, 
unionize was held to be heretical. War 
and inflationary prices changed this view. 
The teacher’s status underwent a revolu- 
tionary change. Teachers began joining 
the AFL-Teachers Federation in increas- 
ing numbers; strike talk began filling the 
air. Last fall teachers in St. Paul, Minn., 
walked out in a demand for higher pay. 
Threats of strikes rumbled _ through 
Westerly, R.I., Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Hartford, Conn, And two weeks ago Buf- 





The economic squeeze makes teachers sell shoes, make furniture, play the saxophone, paint signs ... 
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_ falo, N. Y., teachers stayed out all week. 


Last week two other scheduled strikes 
were averted, or perhaps only deferred: 


@ Detroit teachers, set to leave the 
schools on March 22, agreed to stay on 
the job as long as negotiations with the 
Board of Education proceed “in good 
faith.” 


« Bremerton, Wash., teachers postponed 
a March 7 walkout at the request of six 
state legislators who promised to do 
something about raising salaries. 
Actually these were slight ripples in 
the’ national pool. The teachers were 
aware of their own difficulties better than 
most outsiders. They knew, for example, 
that the nationwide average for teachers’ 
pay was only $37 a week, that 10,000 
made only $12, and another 200,000 not 
more than $25; that Mississippi hit low 
among the states with a $15.47 average. 
The Busy People: Knowing these 
things and uncertain of success even with 
organization, thousands of teachers were 
trying ‘to solve their problems as indi- 
viduals, sometimes to their own economic 
improvement, sometimes not. Typical 
cases: 
€ In Chicago, a newspaper reporter 
found 60 former teachers working as 
waitresses or dice-game girls, earning 
from $36 to $70 a week plus meals and 
liking their jobs because they also met 
“a lot of nice men.” 


€ In Beckley, West Va., Erskine Rich- 
mond, a teacher, was suspended for 
working after school hours as a coal 
miner. Richmond’s defense: He got $178 
a — as a teacher, $320 for digging 
coal. 


€ In Providence, R.I., a music teacher 


. « - It also makes them work as referees, repair refrigerators, play in orchestras, and take pictures 





and a school bandmaster were employed 
at a gas station in off-school hours. 


@ In Crockett County, Tenn., the prin- 
cipal of a school was working on Satur- 
days as a grocery clerk. Another teacher 
hired out as a cotton picker, still another 
as a baby sitter. In Henderson, Tenn., a 
teacher worked Saturdays in a 5-and-10 
cent store; another kept books at night. 

@ In Brooklyn, Daniel J. Lynch, a Latin 
teacher at St. Francis prep school, earned 
a few extra dollars as a basketball referee. 


@ In Oyster Bay, Kenneth Petrie, Latin 
teacher, married and father of three chil- 
dren, did refrigerator repair jobs. Wilbur 
W. Phillips, social studies and general 
science teacher and father of two chil- 
dren, was a commercial photographer. 
Donald N. Luckenbill, father of two 
children, was a_ professional musician 
outside school; so was Louis P. Valentino, 
the high-school music teacher. Peter R. 
Borzilleri, industrial arts teacher and 
father of five children, added to his in- 
come by making period furniture, and 
Mrs. Helen Coronato, art teacher, did 


‘ free-lance lettering and commercial signs. 


Not all teachers were as ‘lucky. A 
Utica, N. Y., teacher, replying to the New 
York State Teachers Association ques- 
tiunnaire on supplementary jobs, wrote: 

“IT have been unable to work summers 
due to the fact that I have four children 
(two are young) who had to be cared 
for. Consequently for the last three sum- 
mers since my husband’s death, I have 
gone into debt so badly that it takes the 
best part of the next year’s salary to get 
straightened out again. 

“It is a ghastly and vicious circle, and 
if help isn’t forthcoming soon, some of 
us will be completely submerged .. . 


Not much publicity has been given the 
widowed teacher. Trying to support four 
children and myself on the salary of a 
grade teacher is something that won't 
bear thinking about. It just can’t be done. 
And always before me looms the ques- 
tion: ‘How am I to educate them?’ ” 
The Heavy Load: Another phase of 
the New York teachers’ questionnaire un- 
covered a more distressing reaction: a 
widespread apathy toward teaching as a 
career. Some of the reasons cited by high- 
school seniors for their disdain: low 


wages, the problem of discipline and pa- 
tience, little chance for advancement, the 
inferior social position of teachers, the 
monotony of the work, and the disre- 
spectful attitude of many children. 
Since 1941, the United States Office of 
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All three are built | 
of enduring CONCRETE 


Concrete, the structural plastic, is the most versatile 
of construction materials. With concrete, architects 
mold beautiful temple domes; engineers design the 
rugged mass of towering dams; highway officials 
construct multiple-lane roads and streets for the 
nation’s traffic arteries. 

With all of its hundreds of uses on the farms and 
in the cities, concrete offers the advantages of rugged 
strength, weather-resistance, firesafety, long life and 
low annual cost, the true measure of economy in 
construction. 

May we cooperate with your architects or engineers 


in applying the economies of concrete to your building 
plans? | 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Pept. A3c-63, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago, 10 Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Education estimates, 350,000 qualified 
teaché¥s-have-quit their jobs. Thousands 
of noncertified (in many cases a euphe- 
mism for low-quality teachers) have 
helped replace them. Last week the OF 
released more figures likely to deepen 
the gloom, 

In some areas, it noted, teachers are 
struggling with a greater pupil load than 
they can successfully manage. Many pri- 
mary classrooms have double the ideal 
enrollment of not more than 25 children, 
and, instead of improving, the situation 
will get worse. Some OE statistics: 


€ School days will soon roll around for 
the 13,000,000 babies born in the five 
years after Pearl Harbor. 

€ More than 1,550,000 children went to 
school for the first time last fall, com- 
pared with 1,490,000 for the previous 
year. 

€ The number will increase until a tem- 
porary all-time record is reached with 
1,940,000 in 1949, a year reflecting the 
record-breaking birth-rate year of 2,935,- 
000 in 1943. 

The dominating question, then, in 
eyery teacher’s mind last week was this: 
What’s going to be done to improve my 
lot? From Atlantic City, where the 73rd 
annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators was in 
session for the first time since 1942, came 
a ray of hope from a curiously unexpect- 
ed source. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, noted for 
his advocacy of economy, came orally 
to the teachers’ aid. Salaries, he told 
10,000 applauding delegates, ought to be 
increased 50 per cent above prewar 
levels. For what it was worth the con- 
vention offered more good news: passage 
of a resolution calling for minimum sal- 
aries of $2,400 a year and maximums of 
$5,000. But there was bad news as well. 
Before “it adjourned the convention 
adopted a resolution disapproving teach- 
ers’ strikes. The resolution’s reasoning: 
Strikes were injurious to the profession. 


Se 


Calling All Smiths 


The telephone rang in the Staten Is- 
land home of Dr. Dean Smith while he 
was in the bathtub: When he answered 
it a strange voice invited him to a cock- 
tail party at the Prince Matchabelli 
Crown Room on Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The physician thought it was a gag, 
but he said: “Thank you.” 

It wasn't a gag. Last Thursday Dr. 
Smith and 49 other Smiths, picked at 
random from the telephone book, where 
among 400 Smiths who were guests of 
the Smith College 75th Anniversary 
Fund. To be eligible you were supposed 
to have been born a Smith or to have 
married a Smith. But the alumnae com- 
mittee wasn’t stuffy; Smythes and even 
Smithers were eligible too. Chief purpose 
of the celebration: the raising of $7,000,- 
000 by 1950. To date the fund committee 
had raised $2,000,000. 
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If you want livelier, longer lasting power — more pleasure, 
more gas-miles, more economy — let Havoline’s new ex- 
clusive lubricant formula help you keep your motor clean! 
This modern motor oil flushes away sooty, sticky residues WAVOLIN: 
that otherwise gum up motors and cause costly repairs. LIN 
Change to Havoline today, at Texaco Dealers everywhere. MOTOR Ol 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night. See newspapers for time and stations. 
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THEATER 


mportance of Being Gielgud 


The prestige of English ‘players, 
limmed somewhat by the Donald Wolfit 
epertory company (NEwswEEK, March 
R), was revived with a bang last week 
hen John Gielgud opened on Broad- 
ay with a well-staged, highly amusing 
broduction of Oscar Wilde's “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest.” The Gielgud 
ompany play this nineteenth-century 
omedy ‘of manners with their tongues in 
heir collective cheek, but they do it with 
such flawless deadpan burlesque as to get 


he most out of an essentially silly play, 

Although Wilde’s dramatic prose is 
tylized almost to the point of being 
udicrous, the Gielgud company manages 
o read the lines with a certain aplomb 
vhich makes it difficult to determine 
ust which of the laughs were intended by 
he author and which are the result of 


heir complete incongruity with modern 
society. 



















hs a very classy Hamlet ten years ago, 
broves his versatility by doing a splendid 
ob as John Worthing, alias Ernest 
Vorthing, the young blood with a yen to 
ive two lives at once. He and Robert 
lemyng, as Algy Moncrieff, handle the 
wo leading male roles with perfect tim- 
ng and finesse and manage to deliver 













hough they had just thought of them. 
hey are ably supported by Jane Baxter, 
is Worthing’s naive and beautiful ward, 
ind Pamela Brown, who makes the 









































































































Amusing: Pamela Brown, John Gielgud 


Gielgud, whom New Yorkers last saw 


Nilde’s more far-fetched epigrams as ~ 
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— every businessman should anaes about his partner—The Railroads 





Picture of a man building freight cars 


Tus manufacturer is busy “building” 
freight cars by figuring ways to get 
more work out of the cars his plant uses 
every day, 

Freight cars bring him his raw mate. 
tials, carry away his finished product, 
How can he reduce handling time? 

How can he estimate his car needs 
more accurately? How can he load all 
cars as heavily as practicable? 

The answers to these questions will 


make more cars available to him and to 
other shippers and receivers of freight. 


Shippers and Railroads ~ 
Work Together 
By speeding up schedules, and tighten- 
ing up operations all along the line, the 






sssocumon oF AMERICAN _aneanbesiniiaga wxsmineton 6.3.6 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 


railroads are today turning out one-third 
more freight service with one-fifth fewer 
cars than they had during the previous 


peacetime peak, 
And the railroads are building all the 


new cars for which they can get mate- 


rials. It is hoped that about eighty thou- 
sand new cars will be delivered this year 
— twice as many as in 1946, But car sup- 
ply is still short of demand. 

The cooperation of every shipper and 
receiver helps. Every day cut from the 
average time each car takes to handle its 
load means the equivalent of an addi- 
tional 100,000 freight cars. 

Every hour saved counts. Save them 
by getting the most out of every freight 
car you use! 





If every one of these pin-heads 
ean harbor more than a million 
germs, imagine how much 
more unsanitary an uncleaned 
table, floor, washroom or the 
human hand must be. 


No wonder people regard un- 
cleanliness as one of mankind’s 
major foes! 


Catering to the basic human 
need for clean surroundings 
has been the “work formula” 
of West for more than 50 years. 
West laboratories have devel. 
oped and perfected hundreds 
of special products to cope 
with the ever-urgent problems 
of industrial, public and home 
sanitation. 


Wherever a special need exists. 
West also offers special sanita- 
tion services, economically and 
efficiently tailored to solve the 
problem. Consult one of over 
three hundred and fifty trained 
representatives throughout the 
country. You'll find his under- 
standing of your particular 


problem helpful. 


Products that Promote Sanitation 


WEST 2enpang 


42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Cleansing Disinfectants - Insecticides - Kotex Vending Machines 
Paper Towels - Automatic Deodorizing Appliances - Liquid Soaps 
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Hon. Gwendolen Fairfax as ornate a piece 
of bric-a-brac as Wilde could possibly 
have hoped for. What is more, they all 
obviously enjoy their roles. 

“Earnest” will play for seven weeks, 
after which Gielgud will present Con- 
greve’s “Love for Love.” (THE Import- 
ANCE OF BEING Earnest. By Oscar 
Wilde. The Theater Guild and John C. 
Wilson, producers, in association with 
H. M. Tennent, Ltd.) 


Come Into My Parlor 


Early in 1945 William McCleery came 
up with his first Broadway play, which 
was titled “Hope for the Best” and fussed 
at some length about the emotional and 
occupational problems of a liberal col- 
umnist. The play ran for 117 perfe:m- 
ances, which wasn’t bad. Nor was it too 
good, considering the fact that Franchot 
Tone headed the cast. 

Even so, McCleery indicated that he 
could write for the theater, when he 
wasn't trying too hard. Unfortunately, he 
tries a little too hard with “Parlor Story,” 
a comedy somewhat too concerned with 
a newspaperman who is teaching jour- 
nalism in a Midwestern university and 
has reasonable expectations of becoming 
its president. 

The performances are pleasant enough, 
particularly Walter Abel as the idealistic 
candidate for prexy, and Edith Atwater 
as the wife who steers him between the 
Scylla of a predatory newspaper pub- 
lisher and the Charybdis of a bumbling 
politician. Come to think of it, all the 
others in the cast are nice to have 
around—thanks either to their own pres- 
ence, the author’s saving dialogue, or 
his social conscience. But in this case the 
women and children come first, and the 
good intentions go down with the boat. 
(Partor Story. Paul Streger, producer. 
Bretaigne Windust, director. Raymond 
Sovey, sets.) 


oo 


Portrait of a Playgoer 


Trying to find out what people want in 
the theater, the Playwrights’ Company 
and Dwight Deere Wiman on Feb. 3 
began giving questionnaires to members 
of the audience at two current Broadway 
hits, “Joan of Lorraine,” and “Street 
Scene.” Last week the 5,000 returned 
ballots yielded the sponsors some useful, 
if miscellaneous, information: 


€ Most New York theatergoers are not 
out-of-towners but residents. 


@ Almost half those polled prefer an 
8:30 curtain. 

@ The average orchestra patron sees 2.1 
shows a month; the balcony sitters, 1.7. 

@ More than 1,500 of the playgoers 
choose their shows mainly on the advice 
of one or more theater critics. Brooks 
Atkinson, New York Times drama critic, 
is rated the most influential. However, 
one patron admitted: “I took my bellhop’s 
word,” while another complained: “A 
Miss Kropotkin dragged me.” 








r ERHAPS the highest price any busi- 
ness man ever pays for money is the 
price he pays for lack of it . . . for lack 
of enough to meet unusual situations 
or seize opportunities as they arise, 

It is the price that echoes in his 
voice when he says: “Just think of all 
the money I could have made by now 
... JF Thad just had the use of enough 
cash then.” 

To the end that more manufacturers 
and wholesalers will have “the use of 
enough cash” when they need it, we 
dedicaie this book about our liberal, 


low-cost Commercial Financing Plan. 


,.. Decause it tells how little 
money costs... how much 
more you can get... how long 
you can use it under our liberal 
Commercial Financing Plan 


Send for our new booklet, “A 
Better Way to Finance Your 
Business”. . . learn why manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have 
used this plan toa total of more 
than One Billion Dollarsin the 
past five years. Write or ‘phone 
the nearest office listed below. 











COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


l i 89000000 
( apital ana Nea pis SSO 


BALTIMORE 2, MO- 


Financing Offices in Principal Cities of United States and Canad 
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“How can we tell when we get fo the South?” 


By friendlier smiles? -By warmer hand- 
clasps? By charming tradition and gracious 
living? Naturally! 

But there’s another way you can tell 
when you get to the South these days... 
by the way business is booming... by the 
number of new factories being built... by 
the tremendous industrial activity...by the 


contagious optimism of Southern indus- 
trialists. 


In this fast-growing industrial region, 


new factories are springing up day after 
day all along the 8,000 miles of the 
Southern Railway System that “Serves the 
South.” And new plants and old are ex- 
panding and prospering... heading toward 
a still greater, more productive future. 


Would your business thrive in this in- 
dustrial opportunity-land? Definitely! 


“Look Ahead— Look South!” 


Cree? FE. Roms 


_— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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WELDING PROBLEMS? 


FASTER +++ 


CHEAPER... 
EASIER.-- 






















FASTER! @ The Adams Portable Spocwelder goes 


to work for you the minute you plug it in to your 


nearest 220- or 440-volt ALC. outlet. Is on the job 


uhen you want u—ubere you want it! For model 
assembly changes. . for sampling without holding 
up current production your Adams is your fastest 
worker 

CHEAPER? fie Adams Portable Spowwelder 
saves dismantling and labor costs—eliminates boule: 
necks. Old methods of bolung and riveting at branch 
plants cost you me and money, The Adams saves 
you ume and money — pays for itself in a hurry 

EASIER! One man with an Adams Portable 
Spotwelder can turn out perfect spotwelds after only 
a few minutes’ instruction. Small shop or large, ship 


builder or service station owner—you'll do a quality 
iob EASIER, with an Adams! 


NOTE THESE POINTS: 


% One-man operation 

& Safety assured by finest quality wiring, insulation. 

% 2 models: pistol type with adjustable pressure 
makes awkward jobs simple. Pash type for large 
surfaces makes big jobs fast. 

& Both accommodate 16 to 22 gauge materials... 
lighter or heavier material incermitcently. 


$0 DAY FACTORY REPLACEMENT WARRANTY 


Wreue Dept. 6 for 
allustrated folder 
giving detailed 
information 
regarding the 
many exclusive 
features of the 


PORTABLE SPOTWELDER 


-S. E. 17th AND BOISE - PORTLAND 2, OREGON 
U.S. PATENT 2,402,004 FOREIGN PATENTS PENDING 
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MOVIES 





Whodunit: “Boomerang” is a 22-year-old true story told in a superior film 


Murder in Stamford 


Apparently Darryl F. Zanuck, produc- 
tion chief of Twentieth Century-Fox, 
feels that when better movies are made, 
they will be filmed in the highways and 
byways, rather than on Hollywood sets. 
As of recent date, he has to his credit 
Louis de Rochemont’s “The House on 
92nd Street,” filmed in New York City, 
and the OSS thriller, “13 Rue Madeleine,” 
partly made in Paris. Currently in pro- 
duction is “The Kiss of Death,” with a 
New York background and Victor Ma- 
ture as star. And two sequences of the 
coming film, “Miracle on 34th Street,” 
will show Macy’s Thanksgiving Day pa- 
rade and its fourth floor, roped off and 
photographed during the Christmas 
crush. Also scheduled for the same docu- 
mentary detail is “Northside 777,” a real- 
life story of a Chicago charwoman who 
scrubbed ten years to save the $5,000 
she offered to clear the name of her son, 
sentenced to prison for a murder com- 
mitted by another. 

But, as of the moment, Zanuck spon- 
sors “Boomerang,” a semidocumentary in 
which Homer S. Cummings, former Unit- 
ed States Attorney General, is identified 
as one Henry L. Harvey (Dana An- 
drews), and Bridgeport, Conn.—where 
Cummings 22 years ago prosecuted a 
self-confessed murderer and somewhat 
surprisingly proved him not guilty—is 
Stamford, Conn., with a few assists from 


White Plains, N. Y. 
My stery to Stay: It i Is Bridgeport's 


loss that in producing ‘ “Boomer rang’ 
Rochemont has focused his camera on de: 


Streets, buildings, and people of Stam- 


ford. For this is an unusual and superior 
film. The story, lifted from the records of 


Cummings’s early career as state’s at- 
torney, revives the unsolved mystery of a 
kindly priest who was murdered on Main 
Street, and of Cummings’s—or Harvey's 
—brilliant defense of the man he was 
supposed to prosecute. 

Just as the original case. was unre- 
solved “Boomerang’s” author, Richard 
Murphy, courageously winds up his fine 
screen play with the loose ends showing 
—and profits rather than loses by his 
honesty. 

The exciting thing about “Boomerang” 
is that it is an intelligent movie which 
will appeal to the most rock-ribbed es- 
capist. Elia Kazan, taking Stamford and 
Murphy’s script at face value, inspires 
Andrews, Arthur Kennedy, Jane Wyatt, 
Ed Begley, and Lee J. Cobb, among 
other professionals, to fine performances. 
He has the same luck with the dozens of 
Connecticut policemen, firemen, and in- 
nocent bystanders who play themselves 
as if they weren’t trying too hard. ( Boom- 
ERANG. 20th Century-Fox. Louis de R Roch- 
emont, producer. Elia Kazan, director. 


PP 


Neuroses in the Sagebrush 


“Pursued” is a horse opera with a dif- 


ference—and with most of the difference 


in its favor. This original screen play by 
Niven Busch, who also wrote the novel 


that became David O. Selznick’s “Duel 
in the Sun” (Newsweek, March 3), com- 
bines the standard excitement of the 
classic Western with the somewhat sul- 
trier aberrations of the psychological 


melodrama. 
The plot, which is much too compli- 


cated either for synopsis or its own good, 
is set in New Mexico at the turn of the 
century and is violently concerned with 
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] WHEN TWO young Americans kept their single-engined 

* plane in continuous flight for 27 days, back in 1935, their 
feat was considered a stunt. But a British aviation expert saw 
practical uses for the “life line” which fed fuel from one plane 
to another in mid-air. 


IN GASOLINE trucks and other motor vehicles, this 

unique superior tubing supplies fuel, lubricants, vacuums 
and hydraulic fluids. It carries gas in modern ranges, refrig- 
erants in cooling devices and liquids in beverage and food 
processing equipment of all kinds. 


= OUTSTANDING mechanical properties make 
Bundyweld first choice of countless product design- 


ers and engineers. Bundy Research and Engineering 
Departments are always ready to demonstrate the 


advantages of this modern tubing as a “life line” for 


your products. Available in steel, Monel and _ nickel. 
y. 


Pundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 





TODAY, his airborne “tankers” use 250-foot wire rein- 

* forced hoses to feed 100 gallons of gas a minute to 
transport planes. Freed from heavy fuel loads, these aerial 
box cars nearly double their payloads. Modern industry enjoys 
many similar economies with “life lines” of Bundyweld. 


PERFECT 


SOLID 
| DOUBLE WALL 


HELD TO CLOSE 
TOLERANCES 
U, 


4 BUNDYWELD is different from other tubing. A single strip 

* of basic metal, coated with a bonding metal, is rolled 
continuously twice laterally into tubular form, then metal- 
lurgically bonded by intense heat—carefully controlled—to 


form a solid, double wall tube, held to close dimensions 


BUNDY 


x * 


TUBING 


x * 


ENGINEERED TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
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er BLENDED: WHISKY 
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HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 
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From the Philadelphia of Washing- 
ton’s day many traditions have 
come down through the vears. 
Closest to the heart is its legend- 


ary hospitality, splendidly upheld 
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the figure of an Eagle. 
.. ACT OF CONGRESS, 1792, ESTABLISHING MINT 
by Philadelphia, The Heritage 
Whisky. For rich enjoyment, this 
is truly a special occasion whisky, 
yet Philadelphia Blend is always 
vours to enjoy regularly and often. 
The Hentage Whisky — Famous Since 1894 
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the feud between the Rands and the 
Callums. The incidental action includes 


gambling and_ six-shooters, love, mother 
Jove, fratricide, the Spanish-American 


War, and enough neuroses to give a psy- 


chiatrist a nervous breakdown. 
If you overlook the fact that the moti- 


vation is on the improbable side, and that 


the story line is a little too cluttered for 
clarity, “Pursued” makes an _ intelligent 
and refreshing departure from the regu- 


lation sagebrush saga. James Wong 


Howe’s photography of the New Mexico 
scene is little short of superb, and the 


characterizations—particulanly thoxe of 


Teresa Wright, Judith Anderson, Robert 
Mitchum, and a promising newcomer 
amed John Rodney—are superior to the 





perl lly assoctated with 

perrormances usually associated wit gun- 
play and the great open spaces. (PurR- 
suED. United States Pictures, released by 


Warner Brothers. Milton Spenting, produ 


cer. Raboul Walsh, director. 


Mild Blaze 


A lot of people worked very hard mak- 
ing “Blaze of Noon.” Some of them 


risked their lives to got chats of an air. 


plane flying under the Brooklyn Bridge. 
sor speeding upside down 30 feet off the 
ground, It is more the shame, therefore, 











that this story of the early air-mail pilots 
pshould be no more than a run-of-the-mill 











it other than its sincerity and aparent 


muthenticity. 

4 The story of four barnstorming broth- 

ers who take up air-mail Saying and lose 
( 











50) per cent of their number in the proc- 
ess is credible enough and has no more 


han the accepted amount of love inter- 


‘ ' 
ost, But aside from a new twist at the 
send it is fairly predictable and only mild- 


ly interesting. The flying scenes, what 


ithere are of them, are good, though they 


on’t approach those of, say, “Hell’s An- 
pels” (1930) and are not sensational or 


umerous enough to bolster the rest of 
he picture. 

William Holden, Sonny Tufts, Sterling 
Hayden, and Johnny Sands are perfectly 
Satisfactory as the brothers. Anne Baxter 
nd William Bendix handle the love in- 
terest and the comedy, respectively, and 
Jean Wallace personifies sex with no 
strain whatsoever. Interesting item: Hay- 
den wiggles his ears when under emo- 
tional stress. (BLazE or Noon. Para- 
mount. Robert Fellows, producer. John 
Farrow, director.) 











































































No Place Like the Movies 
Hollywood’s gigantic cash register last 


year rang up a record take of. roughly 
$1,600,000,000, or about 10 per cent 
above the 1945 domestic box-office re- 
ceipts. In reporting this bonanza last 
week in The Magazine of Wall Street, 
George L. Merton listed among reasons: 
Bad housing conditions accentuated psy- 
chological strain and physical discom- 
fort, which in turn drove many people 
to balconies and loge seats. 









































saviation picture, with little to recommend . 
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Who said theres no such thing 


asa flying carpet / 






When your favorite department store_is down to its 
last rug sample, don’t be discouraged! They can deliver 
the one you want the very next day. It’s not done by 


magic, Dut by Air Express: Nothing to it, Even coast-to- 


coast deliveries overnight are routine with Air Express. 


Well, if your wife loves it — better Jet her 
buy it! Stores specify Air Express delivery 


regularly for millinery, to et the latest 


alyles 10 their customers the fastest Way 


Business can give you this super-fast serve 
ice because Air Express rates are now so low. ' 





Stores all over the country specify Air 
Express to get the newest fashion accessories 


and out-of-stock items sooner. Whenever 
show windows feature the latest Air Express 


deliveries, the eT really appreciate it. ( 
Specify Air Express-its Good Business 


e@ Low rates. @ Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. 
@ Direct by air to and from principal U. S. towns and cities. 
@ Air-rai] between 23,000 off-airline communities. 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

Phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
for full information. Ask today for Air Express Rate Schedules 
containing helpful shipping aids. Available also at any Airline office. 
Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, representing the 
Airlines of the United States. 















GETS THERE FIRST 
Rates are low 


To Air Express Chemicals (5 lbs.) ora) 
package of optical goods (5 Ibs.) or, 
publishers’ galley proofs (5 lbs.) coast-to-, 
coast costs only *3.68! Heavier weights 
similarly inexpensive. Investigate! 
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ART 


Art of the Irishman 


“Why is it that a nation so gifted in self- 
expression has produced so few painters 
and sculptors, so few indeed that a 
student of the arts would find it difficult 
to name three Irish artists of importance?” 

Dr. Theodore Goodman, Dublin art 
critic, asked this question in a foreword 
he wrote for the catalogue of the first 
American postwar show of Irish art, 
which opened last week at the Associated 
American Artists Galleries in New York. 
Then he went on to explain that until the 
second world war, Irish artists trying to 


make a living had to study and work in 


Lando, Tere hey vere egal i 


sea Of English painting, and lost any ins 
dividual Irish quality they ever had, 

But the war brought changes in Irish 
art just as it did to the life and culture of 
the rest of the world. With the emerald 
isle at peace and isolated from most of 
the world, Irish artists were on their own. 
Recently, says Reeves Lewenthal, presi- 
dent of Associated American Artists, in 
the same catalogue, “contemporary Irish 
painting has become known throughout 
Europe. It is therefore fitting that the 
first exchange exhibition [of the AAA gal- 
leries] . . be a representative collection 
of contemporary Irish pictures.” 

The wartime isolation of Ireland cer- 
tainly served to bring out their national 
characteristics. The present show is noth- 
ing if not Irish. The paintings cannot be 
classified in any one category. Some are 
mildly impressionist, others surrealist, and 
still others, tor example the works of the 
29-year-old artist Louis Le Brocquy, deli- 
cate almost to the point of being Irish- 
Chinese. 

The subject matter, however, is typi- 











Gerrard Dillon’s “Turn Your Money” 


cally Hibernian in its poetic, often mystic 
quality. One example of this is Gerrard 
Dillon’s “Turn Your Money,” which shows 
two women looking at the new moon over 
their left shoulders. It is done in somber, 
quiet tones, in direct contrast to the wild, 


Biblical scenes, 1947: Frank Nigra’s “The Holy Family” and “Descent From the Cross” 


——= 


splashy colors characteristic of the veteran 
Jack Butler Yeats’s paintings. 

The Irish exhibit will remain in New 
York until March 22, after which it wil] 
go to Chicago and possibly Washington, 


Seurat in Duplicate 


Georges Seurat, the nineteenth-cen. 
tury French artist, is better known in the 
United States for his paintings than he 
is for his drawings. Last week, a con- 
certed effort was launched to correct this 
situation when the Buchholz Gallery jin 
New York opened an exhibition of his 
drawings to coincide with the publication 
of a book on the same subject.* Both the 


bok an the ett presen an ey 


ve and foetal collection a Seu 
misty, neo-impressionist type of drawing 


Modernism for Churches 


The current issue of Liturgical Arts, a 
quarterly devoted to the arts of the Cath- 
olic Church, displays reproductions of 
four pen and ink drawings by Frank 
Nigra, 32-year-old Italian-born News- 
WEEK artist whose hobby is painting reli- 
gious subjects with modern settings. 

Adhering to the classical concept of the 
figures, Nigra puts them against a back- 
ground of tenements, factories, and city 
streets in “Golgotha,” “The Assumption,” 
“Descent From the Cross,” and “The 
Holy Family,” a sketch he later worked 
into a painting. In line with the move to 
interest modern artists in doing church 
art, Nigra intends his work to be hung in 
churches, but the quarterly comments 
that at least one sketch, “Descent From 
the Cross,” “suggests a type of design suit- 
able for stained glass.” 














*Tue Drawincs or GreorGEsS SEuURAT. By Ger- 
main Seligman. 160 pages. Curt Valentin. $15, 
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Time stands still for these peaches. 


Picked at the peak of the season, 
they are quick-frozen ... all their 
sun-drenched goodness locked in... 
ready to burst forth in luscious 
freshness, months later, when 
winter-weary appetites call. 

And helping you to farm-fresh 
frozen fruits, vegetables and meats 
is Your Unseen Friend, Nickel. 


For nothing is more important in 
the preparation of frozen foods than 
purity. That’s why so much of the 
equipment is made from Nickel and 
Nickel alloys like stainless steel and 
Monel*. These metals stay smooth 
and bright, promote cleanliness and 


thus protect food value, flavor and 
keeping-quality. 



















Enjoy Orchard-Fresh Peaches Now 
... from the hand of Your ‘‘Unseen Friend”’ 


This is only one of the many ways 
Your Unseen Friend, Nickel, joins 
hands with manufacturers to bring 
you better products. “Unseen,” be- 
cause it is usually combined with 
other metals to form Nickel alloys— 
to give them extra strength, corro- 
sion resistance or other special prop- 
erties. Your “Friend,” because it 
helps make possible many everyday 
conveniences, from the watch on 
your wrist to the train you ride. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


ain, Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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HE name of Pedro Domecq on 
the bottle means a joy to taste, 
a pleasure to serve. Whether La Ina 


Sherry or Fundador Brandy, it is 
the pride ofa noble House, founded 
by Pedro Domecq more than 200 
years ago, and now in its seventh 
generation of a great tradition. 


Bottled in Jerez, Spain. 


3 
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ABrandies of 7 


edro Domecq 


FUNDADOR—THREE VINES—EACH 86 PROOF 


Sole Distributor: Canapa Dry Gincer ALE, IncorporaTED, New York, N. Y. 














tow le PREVENT 
' SHORT CUTS THAT 
’ RUIN YOUR LAWN 





AN Anchor Chain Link Fence prevents short-cut 
seekers from wearing a path across your lawn 

. . gives you day-and-night protection against 
vandals, trespassers, picnickers and animals that 
deface your shrubbery . . . keeps children from 
dashing out into traffic. 


Write today for vour free copy of our catalog, 


showing beautiful illustrations of actual instal- 
lations. Gives detailed information on exclusive 
Anchor features . . . like Deep-Driven Anchors, 


which hold the fence erect and in line and enable 
fence to be installed without disturbing shrub- 
bery. Write now to: ANCHOR POST FENCE 
DIVISION, Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6612 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


A nchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 
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for POINT-OF-SALE cds 


HUBER BUILDING. 


YORK. PA. 





“NEWSWEEK is the 
only weekly publica- 
tion of this character 
that I read regu- 
larly.” 


Cc. 8. DAVIS 
President, 
Borg-Warner 
Corporation 
























| HOW WELL HEAR? 
DO YOU — : 


When conversational voice is not 
heard clearly by an employee, a 
hearing aid should be recom- 
mended and encouraged. 





ONE CASE e ONE CORD 


‘Pe? HEARING AID 


noe Va Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 
' 














of sounds. Slender, light. 
Only one case. Serviced in | yin 
cs minute. 7 big advantages. 1 
Shorter Can save 75% “A” battery pote 
Than a Pen &*Pense- Send for full facts. emiige 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID INC. FREE 
2012 AE. 4th St. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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History by Henry Adams 


Fifteen years after Henry Adams pub. 
lished his nine-volume “History of the 
United States, 1801-1817,” with char. 
acteristic exaggeration he moaned to his 
brother: “I never yet heard of ten men 
who had ever read my history.” 

It never did become a best seller, But 
any student of American history knows 
that it had a marked influence on most 
historians of consequence who have come 
along since its ninth volume was pub. 
lished in 1891. The Beards, Morison, 
Commager, and a host of others have read 





7, 


$8 


Associated Press 
Agar reduces Adams to two volumes 


its brittle pages with relish and obvious 
results. 

But for too long it has been available 
only to scholars and students. Hence its 
publication now in two truncated volumes 
is a newsworthy event. 

The general reader, familiar with “The 
Education” and perhaps “Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres,” will find a new 
and exciting Adams in the history. Chiefly 
by omitting long quotations and foot- 
notes, Herbert Agar, its editor, has cut 
it to 1,067 brilliant pages which, if read 
for the first time, will be found original 
and surprisingly modern both in approach 
and in style. 

Life in the Early U. S.: Agar gives 
his abridgment a happy title: “The Form- 
ative Years.” Under scrutiny are the 
administrations of Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison. It was during those six- 
teen years that the United States jelled. 
Nowhere else is this process more keenly 
observed or more clearly described than 
in Adams’s tremendous work. 

More than previous historians of this 
period Adams concerned himself with 
personalities. Some of his sketches of Jef- 
ferson’s and Madison’s Federalist con- 
temporaries, especially the members of 
the Essex Junto who almost persuade 
New England to secede from the Union, 
are devastating. Nor does he let his own 
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Ottawa Paint Works, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto 






FINE PAINTS pcs 


Schorn Paint Manufacturing Co,/ 
Seattle, Washington / 


ce 
in 


Sewall Paint & Varnish Cg 
Kansas City, Mo. Dallas, 


MARIETTA 
PAINTS 


SINCE 1896 


Protecting and beautifying the homes of America is just as 
important as providing the fine finishes for the appliances and fur- 

nishings that go into them. That’s why four of American-Marietta’s 
fourteen divisions have been devoting years of research and nwnubiaines 

to produce the colorful, dusabile paint products that do so much to enhance home 
values and make them more pleasant and livable. The combined skill and 
experience of the paint technicians of these divisions, plus that of 

those who specialize in the protective coatings for manufactured 


items and in heavy duty maintenance paints, is producing 


a new age of color and “Perfection in Protection.” 











MARIETTA 
Marietta, Ohi 
SEWALL PAINT=@ 
Kansas City, Mo. De 
FERBERT-SCHORNDQRFER 
Cleveland, Ohio ; 
CHARLES R. LO 
Louisville, Kentucky 


N PAINT-MAKING 








My lens reveals a welcome sight 
That tastes like Sunny Morning 


SCHENLEY | 


RESERVE 





Pa aga i * ne 
SF. stage 


GET INTO THIS PICTURE OF SUNNY MORNING FLAVOR! 


Picture yourself enjoying life . . . and the picture’s sure 
to include Schenley Reserve! Its famous Sunny Morning flavor 


gives an extra measure of enjoyment every time. That’s why 


Schenley Reserve is far and away America’s favorite whiskey! 


«| SCOHENLEY 


RESERVE 


Rare Blended Whiskey 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. COPR. 1947, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP, N. Y. C. 
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yreat-grandfather, John Adams, off with- 
Brut blame. 

“The Formative Years” is no mere his- 
pry of the politics of those confused and 
roping years. Adams had a wide and 
anging mind. He not only takes into ac- 
punt the political activities of the two 
residents but he describes and discusses 
uch topics as the geography of the new 
ppublic and the effect of the climate 
ypon the people. ‘ 

Later scholars have been able to mod- 
y on!" a few details of Adams’s history, 
nd none has ever since attempted to 
write a detailed history of the War of 
#812. When one was needed during the 
ond world war, Maj. H. A. De Weerd, 
n assignment from the Infantry Journal, 

oduced an excellent one by editing 

s of Adams’s history. 

Adams spent nearly a dozen of the 
Nest years of his life on the history. When 
t last the history was finished, he pub- 
ished it at his own expense. It was only 
lowly recognized for the great work it 
j. The general public shunned its nine 
jolumes, perhaps because it seriously be* 
leved Adams's joking remark: “American 
istory is so dull, there’s not a woman 
p it.” 

Even without women Adams’s history 
s not dull. In its new clipped form it 
nakes better reading than most new 
iooks on today’s best-seller lists. (THE 
JORMATIVE YEARS: A HIsTORY OF THE 
JNITED STATES DuRING THE ADMINIS- 
RATIONS OF JEFFERSON AND MADISON. 
Jdited and condensed by Herbert Agar. 
Iwo volumes. 1,067 pages. Houghton 


Viffin. $10.) 


lair of Cubs 


| Jean Stafford, whose first novel, “Bos- 
mn Adventure,” was highly praised by 
titics when it was published a couple 
if years ago, has written a penetrating, 
msentimental, often grim study of child- 


Associated Press 
Stafford’s second novel is good too 
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45 YEARS' 


FOR TRANSPORTATION, 


CONTINENTAL Ws 


SPECIALIZED 
I 


One good reason why more and more power users 
in the construction industry are turning to Con- 
tinental Red Seal engines is the unusual complete- 
ness of the Red Seal line. Continental Motors 
manufactures some 200 different models, ranging 
from !/, h.p. to 600 h.p., for various applications in 
this one field alone. No matter what the specific 
task, there's a Red Seal model to do it — and/ to 
do it more dependably, at lower over-all cost, 
because it's built expressly for the job. 


And Continental production, already up substan- 
tially over that of a year ago, is now proceeding — 
at a higher rate than in any previous peacetime 
period. There are more Red Seal engines, for 
more jobs —and more on the way. 


Continental Motors Corporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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*““A Good Pipe Is an Investment 4 
in Daily Pleasure 


*TRADE MARK REG. APP’D FOR 





Model #88 
Appr. % of actual size 


imported Briar 
Sterling Silver 
Band. Dozens of 
other handsome 
models, satin- 
burnished or 
antique finish. 


and all pipe 
smokers know 


STERLING 





No change in Sterncrest Sterling’s price or quality 

Since it was first introduced. It’s the same fine 

pipe now as before the war. To be sure of the 

best pipe value, whether you pay $25 or $1, look 

for LHS—the sign of a perfect pipe for 50 years. 
At your dealers. 


Write for FREE booklet of pipe lore: 
“Pipes for a World of Pleasure” 


FOR CIGARETTE SMOKERS: 
“*Smoke all you like—like all you smoke”’ 
with Zeus Filter Cigarette Holder. 


L&W STERN, Inc., Dept. 1F, 56 Pearl St, Bkiyn. 1, W.Y. 
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| ated by their 
/mother and two prissy elder sisters. Its 











hood in her second novel, “The Moun- 


tain Lion.” More specifically, it is a study 
of two “problem” children—a brother and 
sister, Ralph and Molly, aged 10 and 8 


respectively, Like most “difficult” young: 
sters, these two are pretty unhappy—they 
are sickly, sensitive, frustrated, and em- 
bittered. They are allies in open revolt. 

Their world is an eminently genteel, 
phony, pseudo-intellectual sphere  cre- 
silly, vacuous, widowed 


only bright light is the rough-and-tumble 
grandfather whose death provides the 
children with escape. Their Uncle Claude 
arrives from his ranch in Colorado for the 
funeral and takes them back with him. 
Most of the action occurs on the ranch. 
Here Ralph finds freedom in leading the 
life he has always longed for, roaming 
the hills and hunting with his uncle. 
Molly’s escape is tragic and final. 

The novel traces the development of 
Ralph and Molly, their relationship with 
each other, their family, and the world 
around them. It is not a pretty story and 
some of the overtones are downright 
shocking, if the reader is not up on his 
Freud. But Miss Stafford tells it unsen- 
sationally, effectively, and subtly. Her 
book, despite signs of being a puffed-up 
short story, makes fresh and original read- 
ing. (THE Mountain Lion. By Jean Staf- 
ford. 231 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75.) 


Pn 


A Room in Moscow 


Godfrey Blunden, an Australian news- 
paperman: who spent more than a year in 
Moscow, writes interestingly and con- 
vincingly of the Russian people he knew 
in “A Room on the Route,” his first novel. 

Those he has chosen to write about— 
an old Revolutionary woman, members 
of the new Communist elite, a peasant, 
soldiers, workers, intellectuals, spies, po- 
lice, and a sad expatriate American—live 
in an apartment house on “the Route.” 
That is the name given the Moscow 
street, always closely guarded by armed 
men, along which “the scared men of 
the Kremlin” are driven in armored 
cars to their country homes in the early 
morning hours. 

The street, the house, and the people 
all exist in a pervading, ghostly atmos- 
phere of fear. The NKVD man awaits 
his purge; the old woman fears for her 
son in a concentration camp; the beauti- 
ful blonde takes an Englishman to bed 
the easier to spy on him; and the Ameri- 
can woman fumbles through her pathetic 
days. Each has his own story and Blun- 
den, by means of a curious combination 
of journalese and _ stream-of-conscious- 
ness revelation, tells them for all they 
are worth. At times he is moving and al- 
ways he manages to impart a feeling of 
hidden and momentary terror to his 
many-faceted novel. That he knows and 
loves these people and hates the sys- 
tem that chills their souls is implicit 
on every page (A ROOM ON THE 
Route. By Godfrey Blunden. 327 pages. 
Lippincott. $3.) 
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East to West... 
North to South 


YOUR FREIGHT 

"4, ) 

tag leballs 
through 

‘The Heart of America’ 





Whether you’re located North, 
South, East or West the WABASH 
serves you well when you ship to 
or through the Middle West—“‘The 
Heart of America.” A strategic lo- 
cation which permits you to make 
on-time delivery in the very Heart 
of the Nation is one reason increas- 
ing numbers of shippers are routing 
via WABASH! Direct-line service 
between Buffalo and Kansas City— 
permitting your freight to “high- 
ball” between the East and the West 
—is another reason. 





Find out for yourself the advantages 
of “shipping Wabash.” Call a 
Wabash representative today and 
ask him to tell you how the Wabash 
insures careful handling and de- 
pendable schedules. As one shipper 
puts it, “you'll like the way the 
Wabash treats you.” 


C. J. SAYLES, Gen'l. Freight Traffic Mgr. 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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he Budenz Pilgrimage 


Louis Francis Budenz, an Indiana-born 
toman Catholic, entered the labor move- 
yent in 1912. After varying experiences 
5 an active labor organizer and editor 
e joined the Communist party in 1935. 
a the meantime, because he had mar- 
‘ed a divorced woman, the church had 
xcommunicated him. As a Communist 


e was successively labor editor of The ™" by seven generations 


Jaily Worker, president of the corpora- > 


on which publishes that paper, and its 
COGNAC 


since 1724 
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Where dependability and economy are equally necessary—where 
the cooling system must be skillfully engineered to the job—where 
the latest methods must be coupled with long experience—there 
you'll find Frick Refrigerating, Ice-making, and Air Conditioning 
Equipment ¢ Photo shows six Frick ammonia compressors used for 
quick-freezing 6000 chickens daily at the Pocomoke City, Md. plant 
of Birds Eye-Snider, Inc. ¢ Let us quote on the cooling equipment 


anaging editor. For six years he was a yan eae, 
ember of the national committee of the 


International 
Budenz: From Moscow back to Rome 












‘ty— fommunist party. \ 

ighe Bin 1945, Budenz renounced his Com- 

West Bunist affiliations and was readmitted to 
e Roman Catholic Church. — 

ages In “This Is My Story” he tells what he 

11 a (med about the Communist party dur- 

and [ge his ten years of membership. It is 


bash |e? the story of his return to the church. 

at he has to say about the Communist 

urty will be interesting and new to those 

ppet Bho haven't followed his broadcasts and 
the [Pwspaper articles. | 

As interesting to the average reader 

s Budenz’s exposé of the Moscow-di- 

Mgr. Bcted activities of the American Com- 

unist party will be his account of how 

e Rt. Rev. Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen led 


im away from Moscow and back to DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 
oh ome. As a personal confession of faith 


nd of one man’s struggle with his re- 
gious conscience “This Is My Story” is ; 
absorbing book. (THis Is My Story. 
y Louis F. Budenz. 379 pages. Whittle- ; 


gE by House. $3.) WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 
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Great lovers that 
don’t like the dark 


Moving pictures are clear and vivid only 
as long as the projector light is strong and 
dependable. If this light should fail, not 
even the best actor could hold his audience. 

Many theaters that use an arc lamp for 
their source of light depend on Brenkert 
lamps which are controlled by small Bodine 
motors. These dependable motors move the 
carbons as required to provide steady film 
illumination. The Brenkert “Radarc” is the 
latest model in a series of over 20 years of 
arc lamps in which Bodine motors have as- 
sured unfailing performance. 


Bodine fractional horsepower motors are 
selected by many such manufacturers for 
their built-in dependability—that’s why 
you'll find them operating all types of ma- 
chines in all kinds of service. If you have a 
motor application problem, ask Bodine en- 
gineers to help you select the right motor 
for your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Tammany’s Face Is Lifted 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


A philosopher in a New York 
college suggested, some years ago, that 
Ireland had never completed an era of 
feudalism. The Irish people, he said, 
had been summarily snatched from 
their primitive kings and forced into a 
detested association with the English. 
Hence, when the Irish came to Amer- 
ica, they took up their course again 
and resumed feudalism. This, our 
philosopher contended, ac- 
counts for the peculiar 
socio-political institution of 
Tammany. 

I can offer no assurance 
that this thesis will be ac- 
cepted by historians. But I 
do know that Tammany is © 
essentially feudal. 

The historical feudal lord 
offered protection, security 
and succor in time of need 
to his inferiors. They, in re- 
turn, consigned to said lord their hand, 
their sword, their mind, their horse, if 
they had one, and a generous portion 
of all they had wrung from the soil. 

Under Tammany chieftains, the citi- 
zen gave his vote, for which he received 
material help in times of need, guid- 
ance through the mazes of government 
machinery, pull in getting a job and, 
when trouble with the law appeared, 
the protective hand of influence. 

If the son of one of these pledged 
citizens showed promise, the boss 
helped with his education. And if, as 
often happened, the boy had a calling 
for the law, he received clients, a 
nomination for office and, in many 
cases, advancement to the bench, the 
mayoralty, the governorship or the 
United States Senate. 

Despite the bad names reformers 
applied to the Tammany system, it 
was a comfortable one. Its even tenor 
was broken only by the misdeeds of 
those who ventured beyond the dim 
line which separates the realm of pull 
from the darker shades of lawbreaking 
—and who, in their ventures astray, 
had the misfortune of getting caught. 


The Tammany Society is not the 
New York County or Manhattan Bor- 
ough official Democratic organization, 
but the famous name, in practice, ap- 


plies to both. For many reasons Tam- 
many no longer extends its control to 
the other four boroughs of the city. 
The most important of these reasons 
is the shift of population. When the 
renowned and powerful Charles F. 
Murphy died in 1924, 40 per cent of 
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the city’s population lived in Manhat- 
tan Borough. Now less than 25 per 
cent live there. Brooklyn, Queens and 
the Bronx have grown immensely, 

Moreover, three notable figures 
loomed up whose fame rested on their 
opposition to Tammany. President 
Roosevelt, Mayor La Guardia and, fi- 
nally, Governor Dewey, pulled the 
strings tight around the life lines of 
the Hall. Slow starvation set 
in. The quality of Tammany 
leadership declined. And the 
bitter pinch of need led to 
strange and _ sinister alli- 
ances. Super gamblers be- 
came allies and patrons. In 
some districts Communists 
moved in. The old feudalism 
fell into decay, for Tam- 
many could offer the voters 
little protection and_ less 
material aid. 

And then came a Democratic mayor, 
William O’Dwyer from Brooklyn, who 
looked for support not to Manhattan 
but to Brooklyn, to Queens and to 
Edward J. Flynn’s disciplined and 
efficient Bronx organization. 
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When O'Dwyer became mayor 
fourteen months ago, friendly advisers 
from other boroughs told him to keep 
in the key administrative posts the 
old La Guardia appointees. This fore- 
stalled any onrush of Tammany lead- 
ers to the pie counter. These reform 
administrators, including the forceful 
and independent Robert Moses, have 
found O’Dwyer to be honest, fair and 
wise. Even La Guardia has found little 
to criticize. 

Thus protected, O’Dwyer set to 
work to clean out the Hall. He has 
now achieved a revolution. The old 
boss is out and a new and reputable | 
boss, Frank J. Sampson, is in. Lead- 
ers and officers of the Hall who were 
a part of the decline are to be ousted. 
Underworld and Communist connec- 
tions are to be severed. And when the 
purge is complete, O'Dwyer will, no 
doubt, provide enough nourishment 
through legitimate patronage to keep 
Tammany alive and honest. 

It is an enforced reform and it may | 
not last. But for the moment, the 


change is real and wholesome. If 
O'Dwyer proves to be a strong mayor, 
the Tammany district leaders will be- 
come agents of the City Hall, not 
lords in their domain. Perhaps the age 
of the feudal lords is coming to an 
end at last. 
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AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO.,, big name in automatic machines, specializes in the ingenious and 
complex. The new AMF Automatic Pinspotter is engineered and operated under the Shell Lubrication Plan, 


Pin-up Boy 


r ih IS THE “IMPOSSIBLE” done with a vengeance — an auto- 
matic bowling pin spotter that sets up pins ...removes 
dead wood ...returns the ball... and even calls fouls! 


Bowling, a game of variations, seldom repeats the same 
situation in any given game. To meet these varied patterns of 
action, AMF combined virtually every mechanical and elec- 
trical element— gears, cams, clutches, chains, sprockets, slides, 
eccentrics—into one smooth-working automatic unit... 

When AMF’s Pinspotter was still “in blue-print,” they in- 
vited Shell’s recommendations on a lubricating job almost as 


complex as the machine itself. Over 432 surfaces and points 
must be faultlessly lubricated. 


Shell Lubrication Engineers studied the problem in detail— 
gave exact prescription for the lubricants. In operation, these 
\ury all the way from hvdraulic oils in shock absorbers . . . to 
Ensis oils for rust prevention. And in production, an equally 


wide range of Shell Industrial Lubricants helps AMF turn out 
its new machine... 

To date, thousands of test games have been bowled with 
AMF’s Automatic Pinspotter—the American Bowling Congress 
has officially approved its use for league and championship 
competition, 

As new machines and new methods come into use, the need 
for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell’s complete and 
progressive lubrication plan includes: study and analysis of 
plant and machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying 
lubricants; schedules and controls for each machine; periodic 
reports on progress, 

Are you absolutely sure the 
machines in your plant benefit by 
all that’s new in lubrication? Call 
in the Shell Lubrication Engineer. 


Leavers [wn Iwousrery Rety Own 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Blended by & Boiled dy 
Rational Distillers P roducteC 
Baltimore, Wd. 






Bhi expert distiller has had his way with Mount Vernon. 
You'll find his careful touch in the way the flavor comes clearly through in long 
drinks or short. And always vou'll find pleasant mildness that marks 


you a good host with pride in the drinks you serve. To show your mixing 





skill, keep a good supply of Mount Vernon on hand. 


Mount Vernon 


Brand 
86.8 PROOF —51% STRAIGHT WHISKEY * 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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